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“How | Became a| “How | Stepped 


Hotel Hostess” 


Myra M. Banks, Inexpe- 
rienced in Hotel Work, 
Wins Position as Hostess 
of a Beautiful Hotel. 


“The humdrum _ routine 
and low salary of my job 
as clerk combined to make 
me dissatisfied and rest- 
less. Then one day Ll saw 
an advertisement, ‘Be a 
Hotel Hostess’. I sent for 
a copy of the Lewis 
School book and _ shortly 
after receiving it, en- 
rolled. 

“Now I am hostess of this beautiful resort 
hotel. Every moment of my work is a delight. 
I get as much fun out of the gay parties and 
sparkling entertainments I plan and_ supervise, 
as do the guests. Best of all, not only am I 
earning more than ever before, but I know that 
here is one field where you are not dropped 
because you are 40, And that means _ security 
and financial independence! How thankful I am 
for my Lewis Home Study, Leisure Time Train- 


ing.” 


Big Pay Hotel Joh” 


Driver, Who Knew Noth- 
ing About Hotel Work, 
Now Manager. 


“Everyone knows what it 
means to drive a cab. 
Long hours, Out in rain, 
storm and hail. Earning 
just enough to get by. Is 
it any wonder then that 
after reading about the 
opportunities for trained 
men in hotels, I decided 
to enroll for Lewis 
Training? 


“Sure the going was tough. You don’t have much 
spare time or money when you're driving a cab. 
But I stuck to it—and am _ glad I did. This 
will be my third season as Manager of a beau- 
tiful Florida hotel. And for two summers, I’ve 
been Assistant Manager of a Bar Harbor hotel. 
I have made good—enjoy all the conveniences 
resort hotels offer their guests—and get well 
paid for doing it, Lewis Training made it all 
possible.” 


STEP INTO a WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Well-paid, and a 


important positions 


sound, substantial future await trained 
men and women in the hotel and institu- 


tional field. Lewis graduates "making 
good" as Managers, Assistant Managers, 
Executive Housekeepers, Hostesses, and 
in 55 other types of well-paid positions. 
Record-breaking travel means greater op- 
portunities than ever. 


Previous experience proved unnecessary in 
this business where you are not dropped 
because you are over 40. Lewis training 
qualifies you at home in leisure time. 


FREE book describes this fascinating 
field; tells how you are registered FREE 
of extra cost in Lewis National Placement 


Service. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Course Approved 
For 


Veterans’ Training 
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of Rights. 


Lewis Hotel Training School on H 
Room SB-2561 34 gas (a 
Washington 7, D.C. H 
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Send me your Free Book. I want to know § 
how to qualify for a well-paid position at : 
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Hy you were smart enough to finish high 
school, you already know the answer. A high 
school diploma is a must if you want a decent 
job at a decent wage. But it’s not enough if 
you want more: Real security. Responsible 
positions. Big rewards. 

I. C.S. training is specialized training that 
helps you go farther, faster. It supplements 
your high school education with the practical, 
working knowledge you need for immediate as 
well as future advancement. Equally impor- 
tant, it gives you the confidence and self- 
assurance so characteristic of competent, 
well-trained, successful men. 

The courses of these famous schools are 
designed so you can Jearn while you earn. 
You study in your spare time. At work you 
prove and apply what you learn. 

This system of training is backed up by 58 
years of I.C.S. experience. It is success- 
proved by thousands of students reporting 
promotions and pay increases. It can mean the 
difference between “halfway’”’ and “theadway” 
for you. 

Job competition is getting stiffer every day 
for high school graduates. Mark and mail the 
ceupon NOW! 
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Book - Length Novel 


* HIDDEN RANGE % 


by Tex Riley . 


Sullen hate filled the Ridge Sie and Lanni- 
gan found himselt caught up in it, involved in the 
feud between the Arrowhead and the Double C. 
But there was a mystery running deep beneath 
the surface, and Lannigan found that his life, 
and the safety of the woman he loved depended 
on his uncovering a riddle, the existence of which 
no one else apparently suspected. 


True Fact Article 
A FEMALE COMES TO HUMBUG ... The Lawdog 97 


It was a historic occasion when the first woman 
arrived at this little settlement! 


LEAL WESTERN STOLILS published every other month by 
CvLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, LNC., 1 Appleton Street, Hol- 
poke Mass. Iditorial and executive offices at 241 Church 
Street, N Y 13, N. Y. Entered as second class matter at 
the Post Office at Holyoke, Mass. Entire contents copyright 
1849 by Columbia Publications, tnc. Yearly subscription 90c, 
Bugle copy lie. Wheu submittiug manuscripts, enclose 
s.amped, self-addressed envelupe for their return, if found 
unavailable for acceptance. ‘he publishers will exercise care 
fa the hendiing of uuselicited manuscripts, but assume no 
responsibility for their return Mxcept for stories labeled “true 
fact article’ all waterial in this magazine iy fictitious and 
Quy resemblance between any character in our stories atti 
any real person, living or dead, is entirely coincidental and 
Printed in the U.S.A, 


unintentional. 


ROBERT W. LOWNDES, Editor 
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100 PRACTICE =a 
COMMUNICATIONS 


I send you parts to build the 
Transmitter shown below 


as part of my new 
Communications: 
Course. Conduct 
actual proce- 
dure of Broad- 
cast Station Op- 
erators, practice 
interesting exper- 
iments, learn 
how to put a 
transmitter on 
the air. 


YOU PRACTICE RADIO | : 
SERVICING 


You build the modern Radio shown 
helow as_ part of my Servicing 
cue: es send you the speaker, 

bes, chassis, transformer, loo, 
antenne, EVE EVERYTHING you ne 
modern Radio Re- 
esiter: Use it to make many testa, 
get practical experience, 


YOU BUILD THIS TESTER KNOW RABIG Mae Stccebh: 


as part of my 


|Goaree. vt | Will Train You at Home-SAMPLE LESSON FREE 


soon helps you 
EARN EX- Want a d-pay job in the fast- or get a good-pay job in Gevernment, Po- 
TRA MONEY growing Radio and ‘Petevision Industries, lice, Aviation or aie rine Radio, Broadcast~ 
fixi . or your own money-making Radio-Tele- ing, Public Address work, etc. Or think of 
ing neigh- vision shop? I’ve trained hundreds of amazing ‘Television opportunities. Al- 
bors’ Radios in men WITH NO PREVIOUS TRAIN: ready manufacturers are producing over 
ING. to be Radio technicians. I can 100,000 sets a month. New stations geimng 


abate ume: do the. ber fore ‘ou. Or now you can on the air everywhere! etn: ae 
BUILD THIS WAVEME enroll in aPractical course in America’s fastest-growing industry 
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RADIO BUSINESS 
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two Radie & 
shops servic- 
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Reducing Specialist Says: 


“Thanks to the 
Spot Reducer 
I Yost four in- 
ches around the 
hips and three 
inches around 
the waistline. 
It's amazing.” 
Mary Martin 
Long Isiand 
City, N. Y. 


Like a magic wand, the "Spot Reducer" 
obeys your every wish. In most parts 
of your body where it is loose and flab- 
by, wherever you have extra weight and 
inches, the "Spot Reducer'’ can aid 
you in acquiring a youthful, slender and 
graceful figure. The beauty of this 
scientifically designed Reducer is that 
the method is so simple and easy, the 
results quick, sure and harmless. No 
exercises or strict diets. No steambaths, 
drugs or laxatives. 


Thousands have lost weight this way— 
in hips, abdomen, legs, arms, neck, but- 
tocks, etc. The same 
method used by stage, 


Money Back 


If the "Spot Reducer” 
doesn't do the wonders 
for you as it has for 
others, if you don't lose 
inches 
where you want to lose 


weight and 


it most, if you're not 
100% delighted with 
the results, your money 
will be 


once, 


returned at 


use 
Rédube:.. I 


am 
its” 


glad ZT Awed 


with a 10-Day Free Trial 


LOSE WEIGHT 


where it shows most 


REDO kk 


most any part of the body with 


SPOT REDUCER 


screen and radio personalities and lead- 
ing reducing salons. The "Spot Reducer" 
can be used in your spare time, in the 
privacy of your own room. It breaks 
down fatty tissues, tones the muscles 
and flesh, and the increased, awakened 
blood circulation carries away waste 
fat. Two weeks after using the "Spot 
Reducer’ look in the mirror and see a 
more glamorous, bet- ee 
ter, firmer, slimmer 
figure that will de- 
light you. You have 
nothing to lose but 
weight for the “Spot 
Reducer" is sold on a 


Marie Hammel, New 
York, N. Y., says: “I 
used to wear a size 
20 dregs, now 
wear Bize 14, thanks 
to the Spot Reduc; 
er. It was fun and 
I enjoyed it.” 


A large size jar of Special Formula 
Body Massage Cream will be included 
FREE with your order for the "Spof 
Reducer." 


MAIL COUPONNOW! 


09600908008 999000089809990000 
@ The “Spot Reducer” Co. Dept. 195 - 
@8 William St., Newark, New Jersey 

and 


Guarantee 


Send me at once, for $2 cash, check, or 
@ ‘noney order, the “Spot Reducer” 
your famous Special Formula Body @ 
@ Massage Cream, postpaid. If I am not @ 
@ 100% satisfied, my money will be re- @ 


@ funded. e 
@ Name Ca eee evineeeserceseseretocces tery 
@AMGGreSS oitereivserees Teese eTVT we oe 

@ City ...... terecereresees State ......... 3 
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NOTHING, Absolutely nothing 
known to Science can do more to 


AVE YOUR 


Beware of your itchy scalp, hair loss, dandruff, head scales, un- 
pleasant head odors! Nature may be warning you of approaching 
baldness. Heed Nature's warning! Treat your scalp to scientifically 
prepared Ward's Formula. 


Millions. of trouble-breeding bacteria, living on your sick scalp 
(see above) are killed on contact. Ward's Formula kills not one, 
but a// four types of these destructive scalp germs now recognized 
by many medical authorities as a@ significant cause of baldness. 
Kill these germs—don't risk letting them kill your hair growth. 


ENJOY THESE 5 BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 


3, Kills these 4 types of germs that retard normal hair growth= 
on contact 

Removes ugly infectious dandruff —/ast 

. Brings hair-nourishing blood to scalp—quickly 

. Stops annoying scalp itch and burn—instantly 

. Starts wonderful self-massaging action—within 3 seconds 


Once _ you're bald, that's it, friends! There’s nothing you can do. 
Your hair is gone forever. So are your chances of getting it back. 
But Ward’s Formula, used as directed, keeps your sick scalp free 
of itchy dandruff, seborrhea, and stops the hair loss they cause. 


Almost at once your hair looks thicker, more attractive and alive, 


WP>wn 


We don't ask you to believe us, Thousands of men and women— 
first skeptical just as you are—have proved what we say. Read their 
grateful letters. Study the guarantee—it's bette: than a free trial! 
Then try Ward's Formula at our risk. Use it for only 10 short days. 
You must enjoy all the benefits we claim—or we return not only the 
Price you pay—but DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK. You be 
the judge!@Ward Laboratories, Inc., 1430 Bdw’y S$t., New York 18 N. Y. 


TO SAVE YOUR HAIR ACT NOW 
Send coupon today for 10-day offer. Send No Money 


t Word Laboratories, Inc., Nome .. 
1430 Bdw’y St., Dept. 2-D, New York 18 N.Y Address , 
Rush Word's Formula to me cd once. } will pay postman two City 


dollars plus postage. | must be completely setisfied within 
{10 days, oF you GUARANTEE refund of DOUBLE MY MONEY 
BACK upon return of bottle and unused portion. 
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offer holds, of course. 


1 must admit I didn't have much 
faith in it, but I hadn't been using 
Ward's one week before I could see 
it was helping me. I could feel my 
hair getting thicker 
E. K., Cleveland, Ohio 
Out of all the Hair Experts I went 
to, I've gotten the most help from 
one bottle of Ward's Formula. 
C. La M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pact FTODAY or YOU MAY BE TOO LATE! 


Pay 


After using Ward's for only 12 days, 
my hair has xopped falling out. 
R. W. C., Cicero, It, 
I am tickled to death with the ree 
sults. In just two weeks’ time—no 
dandrufl! W.T. W., Portola, Cal. 
T feel encouraged to say that the iste 
furiating scalp itch which has bothe 
ered me for 5 years is now gone. 
J. M. K., Columbus, Ohio 
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HIDDEN RANGE 


by Tex Riley 


First Magazine Publication of This 
Actwii - Packed Complete Book - Length 
Novel 


There was mystery and sullen 
hate in Ridge country, and the 
threat of blossoming violence. 
But neither the Arrowhead nor 
the Double C men suspected the 
full depth of treachery planned, 
and Lannigan, a stranger and 
éistrusted by all, could not know 
--in time. And only Lannigan 
himself was sure that he was 
rot Corliss, the lobo leader who 
was believed to be hangrope high 
in the lawlessness ... 


Wj 
ANNIGAN slept.... 

iS Above him were the spread- 

ing branches of an oak tree, its 

crinkled leaves curled by the fierce 
sun. Their pale green was defiant, 
like the near-green patches by the 
water-hole. That was now almost dry 
and surrounded by yellow-brown 
mud, caked hard and cracking under 
the burning rays. Far off, no mere 
than a faint blue haze, was a line of 
hills, Nearer, the scerched prairie 
threw back the heat in quivering, 
wavy, Silver lines. 

Nothing moved, except Lannigan’s 
lips and chest as he breathed. 

Even the sun, so cruel there, could 
have done little to tan his face a 
darker hue. Like polished wood 
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smooth where there was no dark 
stubble, it was lined only at his 
eyes, which were narrowed as if 
even in sleep he wanted to keep the 
sun away from them. 

His broad-brimmed hat was lying 
behind his head; he had been so 
tired that he had not taken it off. 
His right hand rested against his 
thigh, his left on his chest. He slept, 
breathing evenly, dreaming perhaps 
but certainly not dreaming of what 
had been done to him. 

There were other trees, but not 
many, and Lannigan had chosen the 
one with the thickest foliage, to 
give him most protection from the 
sun, which was nearly overhead. His 
head was only a few inches from the 
gnarled trunk. Further away were 
three gaping walls of an old dere- 
lict shack. 

Lannigan stirred. 

His first movement was with his 
hands. They went still immediately, 
but only for a few moments. Then 
he pulled up his legs, gently, as if 
stretching. He stopped again, but 
there was a noticeable change in his 
attitude. His body no longer looked 
relaxed; it was tense. After a mo- 
ment which seemed to last a long 
time, his right hand moved up a lit- 
tle; he was feeling for his gun. 

He felt only the leather of his 
holster. 

He opened his eyes. The leaves 
were not moving, and through them 
were tiny chinks of the brassy sky. 
He moved his right hand again, 
touching his belt, making sure that 
his fears were right, and that the 
gun was gone. Then he raised his 
head and looked down; his eyes con- 
firmed what his hands had told Him. 
From there, his gaze travelled to- 
wards his right foot. The first thing 
that had warned him that all was 
not well had been a tug at his right 
foot, as if someone were holding it. 
There was a loop of rope tied about 
his rowel-less spurs. The rope 
stretched to another tree, a few 
yards away from him, and was 
drawn tight. 

He hitched himself up on his el- 


bows and gazed, wondering, looked 
across towards the caked mud of the 
water-hole. It was shaded on one 
side by two dwarf oak trees grow- 
ing close together. There his horse— 

There was no horse. 

Lannigan’s lips tightened. He 
leaned forward and loosened his 
spurs, then hitched himself up and 
sat with his back against the tree. 

He stared at the tree where he had 
tethered his horse, with the rope 
now curling like a snake on the 
ground. Near it he had left all his 
belongings, taken from the horse to 
give it some rest. 

He spoke, “Now, Lannigan, don’t 
get mad.” 

Just then, he had a curiously soft 
voice. His nostrils were distended 
and in spite of his words there was 
the unmistakable look of anger about 
him. But he repeated the warning: 
“Now, Lannigan, don’t get mad.” He 
sat there for a while, wide awake 
now, his gaze travelling about the 
water-hole, sceing the traces of the 
men who had robbed him, Three 
men, he now realized; there were 
three sets of footprints, but no sign 
of hoof-prints. 

He touched his belt; they had 
left him that. Could they have taken 
his roll, too? Exactly two hundred 
dollars had been in that roll when 
he had lain down to sleep. If they 
had taken it, they must have 
touched his body, and he could not 
believe he had slept so heavily that 
he had allowed that without waking 
up. His fingers crept about the belt 
to the pouch, on the left side. The 
pouch was fastened with a clip on 
the inside, for extra safety. The clip 
was fastened. 

He felt paper. 

“Well,” he said, “they had the 
sense not to touch me too much.” 
To make sure that he had not been 
robbed of his roll, he took it out 
and, slowly and deliberately, count- 
ed the five dollar bills. They were 
old and worn but goed currency and 
there were forty of them. His lips 
relaxed. There was a little to salve 
his injured vanity, he had not slept 
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while strangers had prodded his 
stomach. 

He sat looking at the notes. His 
lips curved at the corners. Soon he 
was grinning, showing his firm 
teeth. The grin was a little foolish, 
because he felt foolish. There he 
was, rejoicing because he had two 
hundred dollars, and the only use 
those five-dollar bills were to him 
was paper—paper to start a fire, 
maybe. He couldn’t buy a horse. He 
couldn’t go up to one of the trees 
and say: “Sure, Pll have bacon and 
eggs.” The only thing there that he 
needed and he could get was his for 
the asking—water. That was another 
thing in his favour, at least they 
hadn’t been able to take up the 
water-hole. But he knew from his 
experience when he had ridden in 
here that the water oozed slowly 
up to the surface, and he also knew 
that the sun evaporated it almost 
as soon as it showed, leaving only 
the centre of the hole moist—just 
moist, without enough water for 
drinking. It would be nightfall be- 
fore he could rely on getting water 
from it, unless he dug deep; and 
what had he to dig with? 

“Lannigan,” he said, “yuh’re up 
against it this time.” 


E GOT slowly to his feet, 

stretched, and looked about 
him. The heat haze was rippling up 
from the prairie, dazzling him. The 
trail, worn by stray wayfarers over 
a century of years, went straight 
towards the distant grey haze. If his 
calculations had been right that 
morning, the hills were fifteen miles 
away, and beyond them it was anoth- 
er thirty and more to Ridge City. If 
anyone asked him why he wanted to 
go to Ridge City, he could not have 
answered. It just happened to be a 
place on a map a long way from any- 
where else. 

He ventured out into the sun. It 
was hot and airless beneath the tree, 
but the shade was like an ice-box 
compared with the fierce heat out 
here. He moved quickly, a man of 
more than medium height, lean, with 


broad shoulders; a _ rangy-looking 
man. He reached the shade of the 
tree where he had left the horse, and 
examined the ground. There was 
confirmation of what he wanted to 
find out—the only hoof-prints were 
those of his own beast, but there 
were three distinct sets of foot- 
prints. One, with a small heel, told 
him that the wearer had a liking for 
Mexican footwear— Both heels left 
deep imprints on the outside; so did 
the narrow soles. 

“Looks like he was bandy,” Lanni- 
gan murmured. 

There was nothing remarkable 
about the other prints, they had 
been made by men wearing ordinary 
boots. One set was bigger than the 
other, but not a giant’s. They were 
just ordinary, and probably he 
would never be able to remember 
what they looked like, but it would 
be a long time before he forgot the 
imprint of those Mexican boots, 
worn by a man who was probably 
bow-legged. There was nothing rare 
in bow-legged men in Texas, but a 
bow-legged man who wore Mexican 
shoes did not appear every day. 

The prints pointed towards the 
hills. 

That did not mean that they had 
gone to Ridge City, for there were 
other places, mostly to the West, or 
North-west, towards the Mexican 
border. Outlaws would probably 
head that way, although there was 
no telling that the law in Ridge 
City was so particular that a bow- 
legged thief wearing Mexican high- 
heeled boots would be unwelcome. It 
was not likely that your credentials 
were examined closely in Ridge City. 

He thought of the map. 

It showed the trail and this water- 
hole, Ridge City, the Mexican and 
the New Mexico borders, indicating 
the Rio Grande with a splash of 
green. Even in his mind’s eye that 
splash of green made him feel a lit- 
tle cooler. He was recalling every- 
thing on that map to mind, but he 
could not recall another water-hole 
even in the hills. There had been a’ 
name to them—Desert Range, and a 
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word in brackets next to it: barren. 
His eye seemed to travel to Ridge 
City. ‘Cattle-township, 1,500.’ That 
meant fifteen hundred people lived 
in Ridge City. But wait a minute. 
There were four main outfits which 
used Ridge City as their centre and 
one of them was south of the city, 
so it was the nearest point to where 
he was standing. Wherever there was 
an outfit, there was water. 

That brought it down from fifty 
miles to forty-five, maybe, and even 
a little less. 

He looked down at his feet. He 
was not a heap of bones yet, al- 
though he remembered the three 
heaps he had passed on the trail. 
That showed how seldom the trail 
was used, no one had thought it 
worth while to bury those bones. 

He could reach the hills during 
the night, rest there, start out for 
Ridge City the next night, and— 

That was the trouble; and what? 

Lannigan began to smile. ‘Well, 
I’m not sun-crazy yet,’ he said 
aloud. “And they left me my rope. 
That’s a curious thing, why didn’t 
they take that?” He looked down at 
his belt and saw something that he 
already knew, but had not thought 
about; they had left him his knife, 
too, with its sheath; it was a good 
bowie knife. “Surely,” he went on, 
“and they had kind hearts, I guess; 
they didn’t cut my throat.” 

He went back to the first tree and 
sat down, without wasting time try- 
ing to get water then, although his 
mouth was already parched and he 
could not get the thought of a huge 
plateful of bacon and eggs out of 
his mind. 

“Listen, Lannigan,” he said, “yuh’ll 
get food crazy if you go on that 
way. And yuh know the truth, don’t 
yuh? Only a bigger fool than yuh 
are would go out on the trail to- 
night. People do use this trail. May- 
be one a week, maybe once a month, 
but they use it. If yuh sit tight right 
here, someone will come along. May- 
be yuh can ride behind him. May- 
be it will be a stage coach, there are 
wheel marks in the trail. Yuh wait 


here, Yuh’ve got enough water, at 
nights, to keep yuh alive for a long 
time. 

He stared at the water-hole for 
several minutes, The heat was so 
fierce now, that he felt as if he had 
been walking for hours, it affected 
his legs and his stomach and his 
eyes, even under the shade. 

Slowly, he shook his head. 

“Yuh never had patience enough, 
Lannigan,” he said, “yuh know yuh 
won’t be able to wait here. And if 
yuh wait two or three days, what’s 


“going to happen to yuh? Yuh’ll get 


weak and yuh won’t ever want to 
start out on the trail. That stage 
coach might not come for a month 
or more and if four people have been 
on this trail in twenty-four hours, 
that makes the odds that no one 
else will come for a long time. 
Yuh’ll wait until sundown and then 
yuh’ll move out. There’s a moon, 
isn’t there? Yuh can’t lose the trail. 
By sundown the day after to-mor- 
row yuh should reach that outfit. 
And dollars count there.” He touched 
his roll, which he had been holding 
all the time, and tucked it away. 
“What was the name of that outfit?” 
he mused. “I ought to remember it, 
there was the name on the map. Now 
let me recall that name...” 

He remembered several of the 
other names on the map, but not the 
one to the south of Ridge City. He 
worried himself for hours, concen- 
trating on that one problem, but the 
comparative coolness of evening was 
already blessing the earth, and he 
had set out before he remembered it. 
Then he exclaimed aloud: 

“That’s it—A rrowhead.” 


eG ve 


ENSON was_=s strum- 
ming his guitar, 
which meant that he 
was happy and Tim 
Morely was about to 
get mad. Tim could 
stand the guitar for 
half an hour, but after 
that he always jumped 
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up from his seat and hurried off, with- 
out speaking. That happened every 
night when the crew of Arrowhead 
were at the ranch-house and not on 
the range. 

To-night was no exception. 

Half an hour exactly after Larry 
had started, and while the others 
were harmonizing, Tim jumped up. 
Larry’s broad face broadened still 
further into a smile, but his stubby 
fingers did not stop moving. The 
Boy glanced over his shoulder, pre- 
tending that he was watching Tim, 
actually hoping that Marion Tandy 
would come out on to the verandah, 
to join her husband. She did not. 
The Boy sighed and turned back, his 
humming mechanical, his thoughts 
elsewhere. 

Tim Morely reached the back of 
the ranch-house. It was a long, one 
storeyed building, much larger than 
the family needed, and shaped like a 
T. Only the faintest sound from 
the guitar and the singers reached 
the back. Tim leaned against a gate 
and took out his old oilskin tobacco 
bag and began to roll the makings. 
The moon was bright enough to 
show his wrinkled face and his 
drooping moustache. He looked what 
he was—out of temper with the 
world. 

A door crened and he heard foot- 
steps which everyone on Arrowhead 
recognized: Mrs, Tandy’s. Tim’s ex- 
pression softened. He did not look 
round until she was only a yard or 
two from him, and then he turned 
and touched his forehead. 

“Howdy, me’am.” 

“Hallo, Tim,” said Marion. 

“Tice night,” observed Tim, after 
a lengthy pause. “Cool, kind of.” 

“Cooler,” said Marion. She was 
dressed in flimsy white gingham, and 
the slight wind stirred it and made 
it rustle. Tira did not like looking at 
Marion for long, it hurt; beauty oft- 
en hurt, hers more than most, be- 
cause he could never think of her 
without thinking, at the same time 
of Hiram Tandy who was cn the 
verandah, smoking. 

“Sure,” said Tim. “Cooler.” 


“Tim—” she hesitated. 

“Veh?” 

“Why do you always come to the 
back of the house at night?” 

Tim smoothed his moustache and 
did not try to hide his scowl. “It’s 
that noise, ma’am.” 

“Larry’s guitar? Everyone else 
seemes to like it,” Marion remarked. 

“Sure, everyone else,” Tim admit- 
ted. “I can’t explain the way it 
works me up, ma’am, and maybe 
I’m an unreasonable old man who 
likes some quiet at night. Me, now, 
I'd rather read.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Well, in the first place, I ain’t 
got no books,” Tim told her, “and in 
the second place, I can’t read all the 
words there would be in those books. 
There was a time when I was out at 
Double-C, ma’am, you wouldn’t re- 
member those days. Double-C was a 
good place to work when I was 
there, a long ways back. A very long 
ways.” He took out his pipe and 
rubbed the back of his hand over his 
moustache. “I recollect those days 
well, There was Jem Grant and Mis’ 
Grant and the boys. The way those 
boys behaved to me is no one’s busi- 
ness. But those boys was fond’ve me, 
in their way, they was right fond’ve 
me, an’ they did one thing they 
didn’t realize I would remember 
right now, when only one of them’s 
alive and the other had troubles 
enough of his own “fore he died. 
D’yuh know young Jem Grant, 
ma’am?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation 
before Marion said: “I have met 
him, Tim.” 

“I feel right sorry for him,” Tim 
said, “and yuh wouldn’t believe there 
was a time when he an’ his brother 
used to bring me their books for me 
to read when I wasn’t out on the 
range. It’s true, ma’am. There were 
pictures in those books and stories— 
I can remember those stories now. 
An’ I could read all the words in 
these beoks. Nowadays—” he broke 
off and laughed. “I guess I’m too 
old to talk nonsense this way, 
ma’am.,” 
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“How old are you, Tim?” 

Tim looked at her ruminatively. 
“Well,I guessI don’t rightly know,” 
ke said, “but I could calculate. It 
isn’t a thing I think about much. 
ma’am. I remember—why, sure I re- 
member!’ His voice brightened. 
“What year is it now, ma’am?” 

“Highteen-hundred and _ seventy- 
one,” Marion answered, gravely. 

“Then, ma’am, I’m sixty—sixty— 
sixty six,’’ declared Tim, triumphant- 
ly. “Eighteen-O-five I was born, be- 
cause that was the year the Grants 
arrived in Ridge County an’ if yuh 
could looksee now you would find 
that date over the porch of the 
ranch-house. Sixty six,” repeated 
Tim. 

“That isn’t so old.” 

“It’s plenty old enough, ma’am. 
Why, there are times when I feel so 
old—” 


E STOPPED, abruptly. 

Out of sight, sitting in a 
rocking-chair, listening to the guitar 
and the harmonizing, was Hiram 
Tandy. Tim did not know how old 
Tandy was, but probably he was 
older than he; or perhaps about the 
same age. And this girl, standing by 
his side, could not be more than 
twenty-three or four. 

“Do you ever want to stop riding 
the range?” she asked. 

“Times, yes,” admitted Tim, glad 
of the new subject. “Times I 
wouldn’t stop riding the range, 
ma’am. It’s the autumn an’ winter 
that worry me, I guess. Summer, I 
can ride with any man, but come 
Fall I begin to wish I didn’t have t’ 
sleep on the ground with only a 
blanket between me an’ it.” He gave 
a little laugh. “Cray was saying I 
was going soft, one day back. T 
guess he was right.” 

“He shouldn’t have said that to 
you.” 

“Aw, ma’am, why not? He meant 
it as a joke.” 

“Does he ever joke?” asked Mar- 
ion, slowly. 

“Why, surely. Yuh’ve got to know 
him, ma’am, "fore yuh can appreci- 


ate his jokes. I know a lot of folks 
don’t take to Cray, but if I had to 
make a hard ride. there aren’t many 
I'd rather have with me than him. 
No, ma’am, there’s a lot of good 
things “bout Cray that seme folks 
don't appreciate.” 

“You're very loyal,” said Marion. 

“Loyal, ma’am? I doan know 
about that.” Tim reflected before he 


went on “No, I doan know about 
that,” he repeated. ‘I’ve worked 
with Cray for close on  twen- 


ty years. He ain’t ever done me a 
mean trick. That’s saying somethin’ 
in twenty years.” 

“Yes,” admitted Marion, “but—” 

“Go on, ma’am,” urged Tim. 

“You still call him Cray?” 

“It’s his name,” Tim answered. 
“One name’s good as another. Every- 
one calls me Tim. There are times 
I forget I’ve got a second name. I 
guess there are times when he for- 
gets he’s got a first name. It’s the 
way yuh’re addressed when yuh first 
arrive in a place that sticks, ma’am. 
There’s The Boy, now. I guess in 
ten—fifteen years time, they'll be 
calling him The Boy. He just won’t 
think nothin’ of it an’ there’s no 
reason why he should.” 

“I suppose not,” said Marion. 

They fell silent, both staring into 
the moonlit night. 

She spoke again. “Thank you, 
Tim.” She always said that. “Good- 
night.” 

Tim touched his forehead. “Thank 
yuh, ma’am, I—” 


E BROKE off, for something 

moved not far from the gate. 
A coyote, perhaps; but they seldom 
came so near to the house. One of 
the dogs? ‘They were ail shut up, 
he had shut them up himself. And 
the ponisas were in the corral. Any- 
one from Ridge City would use the 
other trail, and would approach the 
front of the ranch-house. 

Marion asked sharply: “What is 
it, Tim?” 

“I doan know,” said Tim. “I 
thought—” he broke off again, and 
this time he was sure that something 
moved, close to the ground, “Did 
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yuh see that, ma’am?” 

“No.” 

“Look there.” He pointed, so that 
she could follow the direction of his 
gaze. At first all he could see was 
the dark ground, but suddenly there 
was movement: a dark shape raised 
from the ground was visible in the 
moonlight, then sank down again. 

“It’s a men.’ Tim snapped. 
“WFo'am, will yuh tell the others?” 

He pushed the gate open and hur- 
ried out. 

The ground was hard beneath his 
feet. There was little good range- 
land near the ranch-house, and this 
had been a hotter, drier summer than 
most. He knew the trail beyond Ar- 
rowhead to Austin, and already he 
guessed accurately what he would 
find. 

He found a man trying to move 
again. He put a hand on the man’s 
back, for he was on his face and 
trying to crawl, and said gently: 
“Yuh stay quiet, stranger.” 

A sound that might have been 
words came from the man’s lips. He 
collapsed, his face in his arms. Tim 
could feel his heavy breathing, his 
heaving shoulders. Gently, Tim 
moved his arms beneath the man 
and moved him, until he was on his 
back. His hat was on the back of his 
head, held by the straps. Tim took 
off his own coat, rolled it into a 
pillow, and pushed it under the 
man’s head. Now he couid see the 
face in the moonlight. It was a 
lined face, that of an old man. But 
all men who came this way from the 
Austin trail looked like old men by 
the time they reached Arrowhead or 
Ridge City. 

He heard footsteps, and The Boy 
reached his side. “What’s it, Tim?” 

“A wan in a bad way,” Tim said. 
“SA here’s the others?” 

“Cray’s fetching water.” 

Cray would think of that. “An’ 
Larry?” 

“Arrangin’ a bunk.” 

They had known what to expect, 
thought Tim. He knelt by the man’s 
side, and felt his hands. They were 
thin but not too thin, He felt along 


the arm, gently. The flesh was firm, 
the man was not a living skeleton, 
such as generally came off the trail. 
And he had come by night. Most 
travellers were sun-mad by the time 
they reached Arrowhead, fer they 
had not the sense to keep out of 
the sun every possible moment. 

The Boy was staring down. This 
was the first stranger who had come 
into his ken this way, for he had 
been at the outfit only a few months. 
This was the first of the summer. 
Some summers there were three or 
four; Cray had often told him that. 

Larry and Cray arrived. They 
moistened the man’s cracked lips and 
let just a trickle of water flow into 
his mouth. He coughed, wracking 
his whole body. 

“That’s enough,” said Tim. 

They waited until the man had 
stopped, and then the two younger 
ones carried him, with Tim walking 
on one side and The Boy on the 
other. They went through the gate- 
way but not towards the house; for 
Old Tandy did not allow such dere- 
licts into the house; the bunk-house 
was good enough for them. He 
would see that they had food and 
warmth, but would not give them 
hospitality at his own table. 

The back door was wide open. 
Tandy and Marion stood there. 
watching. “Is he—is he all right?” 
Marion called. 

“Of course he’s all right,’ came 
Tandy’s gruff voice. 

“He'll do, ma’am,” called Tim. 
They had to turn away from the 
door in order to get to the bunk- 
house. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Marion, startled. “Bring him in 
here.” This was her first experience 
of such visitors. 

“No,” said Tandy. “Take him to 
the bunk-house.” 

The men had not stopped, know- 
ing what Tandy would say, and they 
disappeared round the end of the 
building. Tim, nearest the door. 
heard Marion speak in a _ startled 
voice, and heard Tandy’s answer. 
The girl’s voice altered after that. 
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She spoke in a tone which he had 
not heard before. Then Tandy’s 
voice was raised, but Tim could not 
catch the words. 

The light from the front door was 
spreading out when they reached 
the other side of the house, and the 
bunk-bouse was oniy a few yards 
in front of them, the door wide open. 
But before they reached it, Marion 
called out again, in that different 
harder voice: “Tim, bring him in 
here.” 

“But, ma’am—” 

“At once,” she said. 

The four hands looked at one an- 
other, bewildered. Tandy had given 
an order; everyone obcyed Tandy; 
it was the kind of thing that had 
grown up; no one ever disobeyed 
him. But the tone of his wife’s 
voice brooked no denial. 

Tim said: “Well, ma’am—” 

“Bring him.” That was Tandy. 

Cray said: “I guess she means it.” 
He sounded doubtful. 

“I guess she means it,” said Lar- 
ry Benson. 

She came hurrying down the steps 
and reached them. She stood for a 
moment, looking at the man’s face. 
His mouth was open, he had a thick, 
dust-covered stubble. His eyes were 
closed and he was gasping weakly 
for breath. He looked so old—older 
than Timor Tandy. His clothes were 
thick with the dust of the trail and 
his hair was almost white with it, 
the dark patches showed through 
only here and there. 

They took him into the ranch- 
house. 


ANNIGAN woke up 
to the touch of soft 
hands, but did not im- 
mediately open his 
eyes. The light was 
too bright, and hurt 
them. But it was not 
really bright, he 
found, when at last he 
opened them for a moment, for the 
curtains were drawn. Lights at the 


sides told him that it was broad day- 
light. 

Waking up was bringing him new 
experieiices, 

There was something he did not 
recognize at first, a smel!—a sceut. 
He looked down. He was coverel 
only by a sheet, pure white. Hf: 
thought less of that than of th: 
scent. What was it? fie recognized 
it as last; lavender. His lips curved 
in a smile. He turned his hzad into 
a soft pillow, and thought for a 
moment of the burning desert... 

After a long time another move- 
ment disturbed him. 

This time, he felt much better; 
and he remembered the room and 
the faint smell of lavender. He 
looked round. The door had opened 
and someone was bringing in a tray. 
A woman. She looked at him quick- 
ly, and when she saw that he was 
awake, she smiled. Lannigan stared 
at her, as if he could not believe his 
eyes. She wore a light green dress 
with huge shoulders and sleeves; 
her hair was in ringlets. She was a 
picture creature, not fleshand blood. 
But she carried a tray with a steam- 
ing bowl on it. She put the tray 
by the side of the bed and the laven- 
der smell was gone, that of meat 
broth took its place, and he realized 
that he was hungry. 

“Are you feeling well enough to 
eat?” she asked. 

“Eat?” echoed Lannigan, in a 
husky voice. “I—why, surely 
ma’am.” She was bending over him, 
touching the pillow. He put out his 
right hand and touched her wrist. 
She did not szem to notice that, but 
she was real, this wasn’t a dream. 
He smiled again. 

“Now, sit np.” she ordered. 

“Yes, ma‘ain.’ He put hands on 
the bed, to hoist himself up, but his 
elbows gave way, he hadn’t the 
strength. With her help he sat up, 
but the moving exhausted him and 
he was surprised and ashamed of 
his own weakness. 

She sat on the side of the bed and 
smiled at him. “Do you think you 
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can hold the bowl?’ 

“Why, surely, ma’ain.” 

“Try,” she said. 

He took the bowl in one hand, but 
had she not steadied it, it would 
have fallen and the broth would 
have’ slopped on to the white sheet. 
Me coloured, angrily. He tried 
again, kept it steady with one hand 
and took the spoon which she of- 
fered ira wiih the other. One 
spocniul trembled up to his lips, 
touched therm—and then the spoon 
slipped. 

“Ma’am, I—” 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I’ll feed 
you.” 

Lannigan had a strange feeling as 
she took up the spoon and put it to 
his lips. It was strange enough to 
be fed, because he did not remem- 
ber ever having been unable to feed 
himself; and he felt annoyed as well 
as a little ashamed, but there was 
something stranger: she wanted to 
do this, she was pleased. She did not 
speak, but allowed him to take his 
time. Two or three times he made 
himself swallow another spoonful 
and then she took the bowl away. 

“You have had plenty,” she told 
him. 

“I guess ycu’re right. 
thank yuh, ma’am.” 

“J am glad to help,” she said, and 
stood up. “I expect you will go 
to sleep again. Do just what you 
wish. If you would like anything 
else, ring this bell.” She touched 
a small hand-bell on the side of the 
table, picked un the tray and went 


Thank— 


cut. “Rest and don’t worry.” she 
said. 
The door closed. He heard a 


man’s voice, followed by hers on a 
sharper nete. He had not thought 
that she could sharpen her voice 
like that, because everything about 
her seemed soft and lovely, Soft and 
lovely. Lavender... . 

He dozed, but did not sleep. It 
was dream-like and very pleasant. He 
had lain flat again, but now he man- 
aged, slowly, to sit up. For the first 
time he looked properly about the 


room. 

The wood walls were made of 
heavy, dark-stained timbers. The 
ceiling was of planed, yellow wood. 
There was a lamp on a table near 
the window, a _ small _horse-hair 
stuffed chair, a dressing-table, a 
washstand with a marble top and 
jug and bowl. And, of course, the 
fan. 

Now and again he turned and 
looked at the bell. Each time it 
was more difficult to resist the 
temptation to touch it, although he 
had no practical reason to. He felt 
so much at ease, he wanted noth- 
ing, only to see her; or perhaps to 
see her smile again. 

He heard the man’s voice in the 
ranch-house, gruff, that of an old 
man. It was her father perhaps. She 
spoke to the man in the harsh voice 
Lannigan had first noticed when she 
had left the room, but he could hear 
what was said. 

He heard footsteps outside, 

For the last hour he had been 
aware of sounds outside; horses 
champing, an occasional word from 
a man, the swilling sound of water 
being emptied, the lazy yap of a 
dog, sounds which might come from 
any household; but these footsteps 
were different. Whoever caused 
them was not walking normally, but 
very softly and slowly, a deliberated 
stealth which made Lannigan frown. 
He remembered how stealthy the 
men who had robbed him must have 
been. 

A shadow fell upon the green reed 
blind. 


ANNIGAN glanced at the table 

4 and the bell; but he was look- 
ing for scmething very different, a 
gun. He felt defenceless without 
one, knowing that he was teo weal 
to take any action. 

A hand touched the side of the 
blind. Next moment a man appeared, 
looking behind him, so that Lanni- 
gan saw only the Stetson and a red 
neck with some white hair. Here, 
then, was an older fellow. The man 
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turned with difficulty and his hat 
was pushed to one side, where it 
hit the blind. Lannigan was no long- 
er alarmed, but amused. The face 
of the old man was a friendly one, 
too, aithough obviousiy he was on 
edge and nervous. Why should any- 
one mind being seen looking at him 
through the window? Had he been 
a woman, now— 

“Yuh ’wake?” whispered the old 
man. 

“Surely,” said Lannigan. 

The old man seemed surprised. He 
narrowed his eyes and peered across 
the room. He had grey moutaches 
which were swept down below his 
jowl on either side of his chin. 

“Howdy?” asked Lannigan, will- 
ing to be friendly. 

Tim Morely - said: 
*nough to be moved?” 

“I guess, if I have to be moved.” 

“Yuh’ll have to be moved.” Tim 
said. “There’s hell’s bellowin’ goin’ 
on about yuh.” 

Lannigan thought he knew the 
trouble; the old man was not quite 
right in the head, it would be best 
to humour him. 

“I’m sorry about that,” he said. 


“Yuh well 


“Not yuhr fault,” admitted Tim. 


Morely. “Sometime tonight, strang- 
er, an’ we'll see yuh safe enough. 
That clear?” 

“Surely.” 

“Yuh’re a sight more obligin’ than 
I expected,” said Tim Morely, lodok- 
ing relieved—so relieved that Lan- 
nigan began to wonder if his guess 
were wrong. The man seemed to 
know what he was saying, and to 
mean it. But why on earth shouid 
anyone want to move him, why 
should there be any nsed for it? And 
above all, why did the old man duck 
under the blind, leavine his shadew 
on it for a moment, and then disap- 
pear without another word? 

He was gone; and Lannigan could 
not ask questions. 

He heard footsteps in the house. 
and sianced at the door. They were 
quick, eager footsteps, those of the 
woman, She did not come in at once. 
but he was glad that she was near. 
He glanced at the window, and this 


time the shadow, which he thought 
he had imagined, moved. There was 
no doubt about it. Someone was 
standing there, on the verandah 
which, doubtless, ran the whole 
length of the front of the house. 

The door opened, and he looked 
round with a start. “Why, hallo. 
ma’am?” 

She was dressed differently, in 
something dark. It threw up the 
creaminess of her arms and shoul- 
ders, and seemed to give colour to 
her cheeks and brightness to her 
eyes. He no longer had any doubt 
that she was really beautiful— She 
stepped to the side of the bed and 
stood looking down, her eyes brim- 
ming over with laughter. 

“How are you now?” she asked. 

“Getting along,” said Lannigan. 

“Do you feel hungry?” 

“Well, not exactly hungry,” Lan- 
nigan said, “T’ll "low I could eat a 
little if it was brought right here, 
but it wouldn’t worry me none if I, 
didn’t eat for a while.” 

“Then you’d better not,” she said. 

“It’s as yuh say, ma’am.” 


She laughed again. “Have you 
seen yourself?” she asked. 

He was startled. “Not lately, 
ma’am.” 


She turned away, went to the 
dressing-table and picked up a mir- 
ror which he had not noticed. She 
brought it to him, waiting until she 
was standing in front of him before 
she turned the glass so that he could 
see. it. He was shocked. A weck-old 
stubble, hair much too long, deep 
lines at his eyes, And, just then, a 
startled expression which justified 
the little laugh she gave. 

He closed his eyes in mock hor- 
ror. “I’ve seen enough, ma’am.” 

“Do you want to grow a beard?” 
she asked. 

“It wasn’t my intention?” 

“Then you're not—” she paused— 
“an outlaw?” 

“What gave yuh that idea?” asked 
Lannigan. curiously. 

“Most men are, I’m told, who get 
lost before they reach Arrowhead or 
Ridge City.” 

Arrowheau, of course!- That was 
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the place, he could see it written 
clearly on the map. So he had 
reached his objective and kept his 
sanity. And he had met this girl. 

“Well, I assure yuh that I’m not 
outiawed as far’s I know,” he said. 
“an’ I don’t know of any reason why 
I should be. I was just hitting the 
trail when I was held up—” it 
sounded much better to say that 
than to admit he had been robbed 
while asleep—‘and robbed of my 
horse and ’most everything I pos- 
sessed. I decided to walk, an’ I 
haven’t yet been able to thank yuh, 
ma’am, for—” 

“I am glad to help,” she said. She 
was still holding the mirror, and 
looking at him more thoughtfully. 
“That is the truth, isn’t it?” 

“Gospel truth, ma’am.” 

“Thank you,” she said. She low- 
ered her voice. “My husband is con- 
vinced that everyone who arrives 
on that trail is a dangerous man. 
Will you, please, do everything you 
can to make him understand that 
you—” she broke off. 

“I think I can do that,” Lannigan 
said. He thought: ‘husband,’ but he 
was not affected by the word him- 
self, only by the way her lips tight- 
ened when she uttered it. The gaie- 
ty faded from her eyes, and she 
looked much older. She continued to 
stare at him, but suddenly relaxed 
and held up the mirror again. 

“You will have to be shaved,” she 
declared. 

“Tl be well ’nough to do that my- 
self, too,” declared Lannigan, hasti- 
ly 


you would like it.” 

“I would much prefer to wait,” 
insisted Lannigan, 

“Tot too long, please!” she said. 

She went out again, but returned 
very soon with bread-and-butter, cut 
wafer thin; there was not much of 
it, but it seomed to melt in his 
mou’h and he felt much better after 
it. He was cemtain'y strong enongh 
to wonder what was wrong; some- 
thing undoubtedly, probably an age- 
old situation—a woman who did not 


“TH send in one of the men, if 


like her husband. He frowned. It 
was too bad, if that girl— 


HERE WAS A shout inside the 
house, and it came from the 
room behind hir. He could not hear 
the words. Next moment, the girl 
spoke, in a voice more high-pitched 
than usual. If only he could hear 
what was bsing said. Her voice, 
with its razor edge, a man’s, so gruff 
and old, both of them raised in a 
quarrel! that seemed to go on and on 
interminably. The words were still 
confused, they were mixed up now, 
both man and woman were shouting 
together. 
A door 
stopped. 
He lay back on his pillows, ex- 
hausted by nervous tension, but no 
longer easy in his mind. The story 
was getting clearer. He was not 
wanted here, The man was fiercely 
jealous, she insisting on nursing 
him. There was the old man at the 
window who had said so decidedly 
that he would have to leave; that 
was now understandable enough. 
Nothing happened for a while. 
The ordinary sounds of the daily 
round of the ranch-house went on 
outside. It grew warmer for a while, 
and then markedly cooler. Already, 
he realized that the house was built 
so that this room faced nearly north. 
The sun was away from it; and it 
was getting dark. Sundown. The old 
man with the long moustaches had 


slammed and the voices 


hinted that after sundown ‘they’ 
would be here. 
There were hoofbeats outside. 


One horse was moving away from 
the ranch-house. Then he heard a 
voice: “Aren’t yuh goin’, ma’am?” 
It was the old man of the window 
speaking to her. 
“No, Tim.” 
“Ma’am—are 
wise?” 
“I'm not going, Tim,” she said. 
Tim seemed nonplussed. Lannigan 
put meaning into the words: The 
husband had ridden out, perhaps the 
quarrel had been about a call they 
had to make. She should have gone 
with him but had decided not to, 


yuh sure yuh’re 
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and that worried Tim. He warmed to 
Tim; the man was quite right, she 
was foolish to allow anything to 
come between herself and her hus- 
band. 

He said in a whisper: “Careful, 
Lannigan, careful. And the quicker 
yuh’re out of here the better. Maybe 
there will be some real trouble if 
yuh’re not careful.” 

The old man was speaking again, 
pleading. She ought to go. He was 
old enough to advise her; he meant 
no offence; but it could easily be 
misunderstood if she stayed behind. 
He spoke in simple, halting words, 
making his meaning only too clear. 

He did not hear what she said, but 
there was a brighter note in the old 
man’s voice: “Sure, ma’am, sure—he 
doesn’t ride fast. Larry or me will 
come with yuh as far as—” a door 
closed and the voices were cut off. 
Lannigan turned and looked at the 
bell. 

Hoofbeats sounded again, two 
horses this time; they went off at 
a canter which became a gallop 
while they were within earshot of 
the house. Lannigan laughed, 
stretched out his hand and lifted 
the bell. He held it for a moment, 
and then shook it. It gave a clear, 
loud sound. He rang it twice, then 
put it down. 

“What’s that?” 
pitched voice. 

“It came from the house,” another 
man said, gruffly. 

“Is it him?” 

“Maybe. I’ll go see.” There were 
heavy footsteps in the yard outside, 
then boards creaked and suddenly 
the blind moved. It was not yet dark 
enough to hide the man entirely, but 
Lannigan coutd only guess wnat he 
looked like as he stood framed in 
the window. “Yuh callin’?” he asked. 

“It—no, it was an accident,” Lan- 
nigan said. 

“I shouldn’t allow accidents,” 
said the man with the deep voice. 
He stood there for a moment, then 
climbed into the room. His move- 
ments were slow and deliberate, his 
tread heavy. Lannigan saw that he 


asked a high- 
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had guns at both hips. His stocki- 
ness and breadth of shoulders be- 
came more apparent as he reached 
the bed and leoked down. At closer 
quarters, Lannigan could see his 
heavy features; he had a curious im- 
pression that this man did not know 
how to smile. 

“I shouldn’t allow accidents,” he 
repeated, heavily, “How are yuh 
now?” 

“Improvin’.” 

“Can yuh sit in the saddle?” 

“I could if I had a saddle an’ a 
horse to go with it.” 

“T’ll be back,” said the heavily-built 
man, and turned away. 

It was odd that he went out 
through the window, instead of the 
door. Lannigan lay back, sweating. 
He had not enjoyed that few mo- 
ments of conversation with a man 
who was physically so powerful. 

He seemed to be there for a long 
time, in gathering darkness. Soon he 
could see nothing. The sounds were 
fewer, and he could hear no voices. 
He tried to get up. He succeeded in 
sitting, but he could not get out of 
bed. When he dropped back, he was 
exhausted. They would have to tie 
him to the saddle if they wanted him 
to ride, but—why did they want him 
to ride? 

He was a fool! They had received 
instructions from the man, of course, 
from the husband. Tim had persuaded 
the girl to leave the ranch-house, so 
that he could be removed without 
-her knowledge, but—where would 
they take him? And what could he do 
to help himself? 


SES 


HERE were clearer 
sounds outside, soon, 
and Lannigan saw 
lights shining frem 
 windows—of a bunk- 
house, he imagined. 
Then a rider returned, 
the hoofbeats grewing 
louder until they 
stopped nearby. Soon afterwards, 
several men walked towards the 
house. He heard them walk up the 
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steps, and then into the room behind 
him. The door opened, and a dim 
light shone through. One man, little 
more than a boy, came in carrying a 
lantern. The others followed. There 
was something sinister and unreal 
about it, but Lannigan couid not kelp 
himself and did not try to speak. 

He recognized the old man of the 
window. 

“Stranger, we are all sorry about 
this,” said Tim, “an’ we'll explain 
shortly, I guess, but just now yuh’ve 
got to give yuhr mind to gettin’ 
out’ve here. Do yuh follow?” 

“I guess I’ll have to follow,” said 
Lannigan. 

“We mean yuh no harm. Yuh aren’t 
goin’ to enjoy the next half-hour, I 
guess, but yuh’re not so sick yuh can’t 
stand it.” 

Lannigan said nothing. 

“Can yuh dress yuhrself?” asked 
Tim. 

Lannigan said: “I can try.” 

He put on his shirt, but it was all he 
could do; his weakness angered him, 
and he struggled and spent himself 
trying. Then the old man and the boy 
helped him, and two others—Cray, 
one was called, the other Larry—car- 
ried him between them out of the 
house. Horses were waiting. They had 
changed their minds about letting 
him ride on himself. He was helped 
astride the horse on which the old 
man was sitting. Then, with the dark- 
featured man, they started off. 

Tim had been right; riding was 
agony. Lannigan’s bones seemed to 
crack and his flesh to tear, but he 
gritted his tecth. He could not have 
sat there without support from the 
old man, who seemed to guess which 
way he was ecing to fall, and always 
hed an arm there, to support him. 

Where were they going? 

lis became aware of lights which 
were dfferent from the moon and 
the stars. Yellow glims, which were 
coming from houses; they were on a 
crest of a h’ll, and he was looline 
down into the town. So this was 
Ridge City. If the agony of his body 
would let him, he would laugh; he 
had chosen this place on a map be- 
cause it seemed so far from every- 


where, for no other reason in the 
world, and— 

“It won’t be long,” Tim said. 

Lannigan muttered: “Thanks.” 

“Can yuh hear what I say?” 

The blocd pounding through Lan- 
nigan’s ears made it difficult, but he 
could just hear. 

“Surely.” 

“Then listen. We'll see yuh all 
right. But don’t return to Arrow- 
head. That would be dangerous for 
yuh. Don’t return. Yuh understand 
that?” 

“I—guess. But—” 

“Stranger, I’m not good at answer- 
ing questions,” Tim said. “I don’t 
know all the answers. But I know 
Tandy isn’t a man to cross, an’ yuh’ve 
crossed him plenty. Maybe it wasn’t 
yuhr fault. That makes no difference. 
Keep out’ve Tandy’s way and don’t 
return to Arrowhead. Is that clear?” 

Lannigan whispered: “Yes, that’s 
clear.” 

The other man spoke. “Remember 
it,” he growled. 

Soon they left the main trail, 
which was then a road running be- 
tween houses spread out at varying 
intervals, and went up a side street. 
They stopped outside a large, single- 
storey shack. There were lights at 
two windows. Tim Morley climbed 
out of the saddle, and Lannigan 
swayed; the other man helped him to 
keep his balance. Tim went up to the 
house and knocked. A woman an- 
swered the door, her voice and Tim’s 
mingled, and one word registered on 
Lannigan’s mind: “Doc.” Had they 
brought him to a doctor? A man’s 
voice cailed out, from inside the 
shack, and soon he was being carried 
from the horse into the building. 

He had a blearec vision of a short, 
fat man and a tall woman, before he 
was put on a small bed in a room only 
just big enough to hold a bed and 
chair. He knew there was a picture on 
the wail by the side of the bed, that 
was all. The door closed. Vo’ces came 
in as if from far away. 

Men walked out, saddles creaked, 
horses moved again—that same circle 
of events, like a bad dream. Just a 
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Gream; perhaps it was a nightmare. 
lis grew .cnse. There was music 
soincwhere not tar off and the sound 
GL Crunxeut men singing; one could 
aways teli wer gingers were drunk. 
iretaes funmal, it eas wost might 


be Expected of a caitle township. 


ee DOOR, opsned and the fat 
nian <iuterec, dic carrice a candle 
and put it ona bracket in the wall. He 
was sO Short that it made iim look 
fatter than ic was. He turned to Lan- 
nigan and smiled, a cheerful, pieas- 
ing smile. “Well, son, how yuh feel- 
ing?” 

“Ym net complaining.” 

“Aren’t yuh, then?” The fat man 
looked surprised as he sat on the side 
of the bed. “A lot of men would 
complain plenty if they’d been 
through what you have. When did 
you last eat?” 

Lannigan tried to think. “Way 
back,” he said. “Before sundown. But 
I’m not hungry.” 

“If yuh don’t eat yuh won’t get on 
those legs of yuh’rs soon enough,” 
said the fat man. “I’ll have Hannah 
send something in for yuh. I just 
wanted to say this. Yuh’re to stay 
right here until yuh’re able to get 
about well enough to look after yuhr- 
self. I’m Jordan, Doctor Jordan, Han- 
nah’s my sister and Beulah is some- 
thing of everything, I guess. Yuh 
won’t be worried bv anyone or any- 
thing else.” 

“Yuh’re mighty good.” 

Jordan waved his hand. “There’s 
one thing I’m curious about,” he said. 
“When did yuh leave Austin? Yuh 
came from Austin, didn’t yuh?” 

“Yes. It seems about a hundred 
years ago,” Lannigan said. He 
frowned, concentrating. “It was Mon- 
Gay.” 

“Which Monday?” 

“Yuh wouldn’t joke with me,” re- 
proached Lannigan. 

“T’m not joking. Today’s Wednes- 
day.” 

Lannigan stared. “Wednesday,” he 
repeated. “So that means I’ve been 
on the trail—” his voice tapered off. 

“For a week or more, I guess,” said 
Jordan. “And yuh’ve had more than 
a little time in the sun. Yuh ought to 


be dead, or worse.” He gave a gentle 
little laugh. “I’ll have that food sent 
in.” 

When he had gone, Lannigan felt 
easier in his mind, although he could 
not really grasp one fact: ke had been 
a week on the trail. That fully ex- 
plained his weakness and his help- 
: ss, it made him feel ashamed. 
Jerdan bad said exactly the right 
thing; he would not nced to move out 
again until lic could use his legs and 
his head. 

Beulah was a high yellow negress 
with a flashing smile, dressed in 
black, trimmed with crinkly white 
and with a little cap on her head. She 
brought in the tray and helped him 
sit up. Bread, butter, a boiled egg— 
he was grateful when she fed him. 
and found that she had brought more 
than enough. 


* OK OF 


Lannigan counted the days. Three 
before Jordan would let him get out 
of bed to sit in a tiny chair while the 
bed was made. Five before he could 
stand his own weight. Seven before 
he was allowed to step into the room 
where Jordan and his sister lived; it 
was a large, comfortable room. Jor- 
dan pointed out his surgery door and 
the door of a room where the patients 
waited. There were three other bed-- 
rooms, approached by a narrow pas- 
sage. 

After the seventh day he made real 
progress. It was notable after two 
things: he borrowed scissors and a 
razor, first cut then shaved off his 
beard. Beneath it, his skin was pale 
and yellowish; the deep tan had gone. 
Even his forehead was affected. Beu- 
lah grinned and laughed when she 
saw the beard gone, and Jordan 
locked genuinely startled when he 
saw Lannigan without it. Hannah 
Jordana, who saw surprisingly little 
of him, did not appear to notice it. 
She acted as if she had something al- 
ways on ker mind, but she was not 
unfriendly. 

The second notable thing was that 
he looked out of a window and could 
see part of Ridge City. He could just 
see the Main Street, at the end of the 
road where the Jordan’s lived. He 
pulled up a chair and sat watching. 
Riders, men and women on foot, many 
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children—there was a_ surprising 
number of children for a cattle town, 
he thought, and that spelt prosperi- 
ty. 
reeah Jordan was sitting by the 
next window. “Is that the first stage 
that’s passed since I arrived, ma’am?” 

“It’s the first in five or six weeks,” 
she told him. 

Lannigan grinned. So he had becn 
right not to stay by the water-hole. 

Two days later he went out into the 
streets. He choose early morning, on 
Jordan’s instructions. It was hot but 
not yet too hot and the night had laid 
the dust. He did not want to stay too 
long, but he saw all there was worth 
seeing of Ridge City. It created a 
favourable impression. Most of the 
buildings were solid, some were of 
brick or stone. There were three 
banks, another sign of prosperity. 
Gay-striped awnings covered the win- 
dows and doors of the stores, and 
there were plenty of stores. One sa- 
loon, of two storeys, boasted the 
name Hotel—Ridge City Hotel. Two 
black porters were working with a 
will outside, cleaning the steps and 
the windows, freshening it for an- 
other day’s defence against the sun. 
Blistered paintwork and bare patch- 
es of wood gave silent testimony of 
that constant battle. But there were 
plenty of water-troughs for horses, 
al: ays under a tree for shade, and 
in the shops were bowls for dogs. 
Lannigan did not know why he was 
surprised that Ridge City seemed so 
flourishing and modern. 

A few people stared at him curi- 
ously, but seemed to take no special 
interest in him, He would have been 
fully satisfied and contented but for 
a sight that met his eyes just before 
he turned back into the side-street 
and Doc Jordan’s. The sight was a 
horse. A sma2li roan, badly brushed. 
twitching ears and tail, and a myriad 
flies. There was something about the 
look of the horse that gave a good 
impression, one of staying power. 
Lannican imnew better; it had no 
such power, but it had cost him fifty 
dollars in Awstin. 

He did not ¢o right up to it, but 
studied the saddle. That was not h’s, 
but he had no doubt about the iden- 


tity of the horse. It was tied outside 
a small saloon, and he went to the 
window and looked in. Only a few 
peopie were there. It was a long nar- 
row room, with a bar all along one 
side, plisieninz with bottles, a yawn- 
ing bar-keso at the far end, a few 
tables at which men were eating. 
None of them looked as if they wore 
Mexican beets. He felt the heat of 
the sin increasing, but waited about. 
The door opened and three men 
came out together, two to walk off, 
the third to approach the horse. He 
was a tall man with a long, leathery 
face, droll-looking lips and wearing 
boots that had certainly not come 
from Mexico. Nor was he bowlegged. 
He stood with his head on one side, 
contemplating the horse. Then he 
sighed. 


ANNIGAN stepped forwaid. 
“Howdy, stranger?” 

The tall man turned to look at him. 
“Howdy.” 

“May I ask one question of yuh?” 
inquired Lannigan. 

“I doan guarantee no answer.” 

“That’s understood. Did yuh buy 
that horse in Ridge City?” 

The tall man looked at him rumi- 
natively, and after a long pause, he 
said: “What horse?” 

Lannigan stared at him, not allow- 
ing himself to look at the horse. 
“What horse?” Was that one way of 
telling him not to interfere with 
other people’s business? The glow in 
the tall man’s eyes suggested that if 
was something different and Lanni- 
gan thought he ought to know what 
it was. ‘ine other did not look away 
from him, 

Then the truth dawned on Lanni- 
gan. He laughed. “I mean that apolo- 
gy for a horse,” he amended. 

“Vll allow that,” conceded the tall 
man, and looked at the sorry beast: 
“Yes, sir I bought that horse in 
Ridge City. Yuh doan want to buy a 
horse, I reckon?” 

“Not if that’s the kind they sell.” 

“It’s the kind I bought,” said the 
tall man. “Yuh got a special reason 
for asking?” 

“Ves.” 

“Stranger, I’ve got to be on my 
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way,” said the tall man. “but Pll be 
back. In three-four days, after sun- 
sown. If yulve still got a special 
reason for asking, | wouldn't cbject 
to yuh buying me a shot of rye at 
‘Tandy's.” 

Lannigan frowned. “Vancy’s? But 
that—” : 

“Tandy’s seloon,” the tall man said. 
“Til be seeing yuh, maybe.” He 
forked leather, turned, touched his 
hat and made off. 

So there was a _ saloon called 
Tandy’s in Ridge City, reflected 
Lannigan. He had not seen it. He 
walked slowly towards Doc Jordan’s, 
hopi:ug that he would be able to talk 
with the fat man, but Jordan had 
been called out. Hannah was also 
out, shopping. Beulah beat about the 
house with an orderly frenzy which 
drove Lannigan into his tiny bed- 
room. But he could not settle. He felt 
much better, and had now to come to 
grips with his problem. He still had 
two hundred dollars, but nothing else 
in the world, except his clothes—and 
only one lot of clothes. They had 
been washed and pressed for him, 
and he was conscious of their new- 
ness; but he needed more shirts, ker- 
chiefs, many other things. He even 
needed a razor. He must buy a Colt 
too—he reckoned that when he had 
bought everything he needed, he 
might have twenty dollars left. 

“So I also need a job,” he declared 
aloud. 

Soon afterwards, Jordan came in. 
Beulah had retired to whip the kitch- 
en with her frenzy, and the two men 
met in the large room. Jordan had 
come back from the trail, Lannigan 
saw. He leoked unusually serious. 

Lannigan said: “Yuh’re locking 
tired?” 

Jordan laughed. “Tired? I’m wor- 
ried, Lannigan.” 

“I’m sorry about that.” 

“So you shovid be. I’m worried 
about yuk.” 

Lannigan said nothing, but leoked 
at him evenly. 

“What have you got in yuhr mind 
to do?” asked Jordan. 

“Work,” said Lannigan. 

“In Ridge City or around?” 


“One of the outfits, I hope.” 

Siowly, Jordan shook his head. “I 
don’t advise it,” he said. “I’m serious 
about that, Lannigan; I don’t advise 
yuh to work in a Ridge City outfit 
or anywhere in this country. It 
cugntn’t to be that way, but it is.” 

“Aren’t yuh being somewhat mys- 
terious?” asked Lennigan. 

“Wuiee strange to the county,” 
Jordan said, and it Gawned on Lan- 
nigan then, that the doctor was being 
Giscursive because he did not feel 
happy about what he felt he had to 
say. “Yuh don’t know Tandy or 
Tandy’s strength. I wouldn’t say that 
Tandy’s bad, but he’s been used to 
having his own way so long he gets 
mad when someone goes against him. 
He’s mighty mad about yuh.” 

Lannigan did not speak, and Jor- 
dan wiped the sweat on his forehead. 
“Tim Morely told me more or less 
what happened when they brought 
yuh here,’ Jordan went on. “Yuh 
ought to know this, Lannigan. Mari- 
on Tandy is just about the biggest 
prize Tandy ever won. Tandy started 
out when he was a boy to go places. 
He was born in Ridge City. He was 
born poor, too, and now he’s the 
wealthiest man in the county. I 
wouldn’t like to say how much he’s 
worth. He owns half of the town- 
ship and three of the five ranges. He 
wants a thing and he gets it. He 
wanted a young wife, and when he 
met Marion he decided she was to 
be his wife. No one who knew her 
reckoned he had a chance, but he won 
in that, too. Or he thought he did.” 

“Now, lsten, Lannigan, I’m not 
talking for the sake of talking. I’m 
telling yuh the truth. Tandy is a 
mean hombre; he’s icalous. He never 
liked it if someone opened a new 
store or brought in some goeds fror 
Austin before he did. And more men 
have spent time in jail and after- 
wards been ridden out ef Ridge City 
for helping himself te ten cents from 
Tandy’s store than I can savy. When 
Tandy owns a thing, it’s his, and 
the man who touches it is liable to 
get into trouble. I’m not blaming yuh. 
I'm not blaming anyone, but Tandy 
is more jealous of his wife than of 
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anything he possesses, and she 
showed favour to yuh, Maybe yuh 
think he ought to take it out on her. 
Maybe he will, but I shouldn’t worry 
about that side of it if I were yuh. I 
would worry about yuhr side. Tandy 
won't be satisfied until he’s driven 
yuh out of Ridge. And that’s a fact 
Lannigan.” 

Lannigan said: “I don’t know that 
I like the scund of Tandy.” 

“Yuh're not alone in that. But no 
one has ever been able to fight 
Tandy. Lately, no one much seems to 
have tried. Yuh’ve walked around the 
town, I guess. Yuh’ve seen the three 
banks, the hotel, the saloons—all 
there is to see. They belong to Tan- 
dy. Once, there were three different 
bankers in Ridge, now there’s one— 
Hiram Tandy. He has managers and 
they do what he tells them. Tandy is 
Ridge City. But don’t get me wrong 
Jordan went on, “Tandy’s mean, but 
he’s done well by the town. Yuh’ve 
only got to keep yuhr eyes open to 
see that. It’s a good town. It’s pros- 
perous because Tandy’s prosperous. 
Tandy isn’t so mean with his money, 
I don’t figure he’s that kind of 
mean.” Jordan laughed, a little ner- 
vously, perhaps because he did not 
like the steady gaze from Lannigan’s 
eyes. “But he’s a mean hombre. I 
think yuh've hurt him pretty deep, 
and he'll hurt back. That’s my opin- 
ion. I’ve confirmed it this morning. 
Uve been out to Arrowhead. Tandy 
lives there because he was born in 
one of the bunk-houses. Tim Morely 
and Clay are of the same mind as me. 
Some men would be gunning for yuh. 
but Tandy doesn’t fight like that. 
But if I were yuh, I wouldn’t stay in 
Ridge City.” 


oe 7 


ANNIGAN did not 
say much after Jor- 
dan had finished, and 
Jordan advised him to 
think about the situa- 
tion. Lannigan agreed 
that he would. He 
thought for two days. 
At the end of those 


two days he had come to one ob- 
vious conclusion. If Tandy were as 
important and powerful as Jordan 
said, then the doctor was taking a 
chance in letting him stay there. And 
he wasn’t paying for his keep; it 
was time he did that, and moved out. 
The last two days had made a lot of 
difference to him. The last traces of 
weakness had gone, he had never 
been more fit. There was nothing to 
stop hira from riding out, because be- 
tween here and the next towns the 
country was less parched, there were 
no more stretches of unending desert. 

He turned the situation over in his 
mind. 

He did not like being driven out of 
a town on anyone’s say so, and it 
angered him that Tandy should have 
such influence. But Tandy was a big 
man to fight, and as there seemed 
nothing but a matter of personal van- 
ity to fight on, Lannigan wondered 
if it were worth while. Only stub- 
bornness made him want to stay on. 

Stubbornness—and, perhaps, a pair 
of bright eyes. 

He went out early on the third day. 
He visited two or three stores and 
bought what he needed, except a 
saddle and a horse. The last time he 
had been forced to buy a horse, he 
thought ruefully, he had owned a 
saddle. Saddle and horse were going 
to make a mighty big hole in his roll. 
He went to look at the stables and 
liked nothing of what he saw there. 
He made his way back to the doc- 
tor’s house, and found Jordan in his 
surgery. 

“Howdy, Lannigan.” 

“Howdy, Doc. I’ve been figuring.” 

“What’s the result of it?” 

“I just have to get hire for a 
while,” Lannigan said. “If yuh were 
fixed that way, where would yuh go 
forte” 

“Double-C,” said Jordan, prompt- 
ly. “Jem Grant’s outfit. It’s the 
furthest north. Yuh don’t have to 
come in Ridge City; there’s a small 
township almost as near to the north. 
It’s on the edge of the county; Tandv 
doesn’t own it, and hasn’t lent money 
on it, as far’s I know. And I think 
they could use a man.” 
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“It sounds swell.” 

“I wouldn’t put it that high,” Jor- 
dan said, “Grant doesn’t pay big 
wages; he can’t afford it. But he’ll 

jide a horse and saddie and let 
yuh pay for them out of yuh wages. 
‘het would help yuh, wouldn’t it?” 
t certainly would.” 
gucss yuh’d better try Double- 
C,” decided Jordan. “I stil! wish yuh 
could tide out of the county, but if 
that’s the way it is, there’s nothing 
I can do about it.” 

“That’s the way it is,” Lannigan 
said. “Doc, there’s one thing I’ve been 
wanting to say for some time, but it’s 
taken me days to get around to it. 
Thanks.” 

Jordan waved his hand, as if em- 
barrassed. “Forget it, Lannigan.” 

“An’ I owe yuh how much?” 

“Yuh owe me nothing.” 

“While I owe yuh anything,” Lan- 
nigan said, “I can’t ride out of Ridge 
County.” 

Jordan leaned forward. “Lannigan, 
I’m glad to help; I’m always glad to 
help a man I like. Yuh’ve been my 
guest.” He frowned, but there was 
a little smile in his eyes. “I owe yuh 
something. I don’t like Tandy so 
much. I like it when he gets upset, 
ferget it, Lannigan.” 

“If that’s the way it is,” said Lan- 
nigan, with a smile, “I’ll forget it— 
one way.” 

“If I were yuh, I would hit the 
Douwble-C trail about three o’clock,” 
Jocdan told him. “I can lend yuh a 
horse; it’ll be glad to have a man in- 
stead of a ball of fat on his back. If 
Grant hires yuh, he’ll see I get the 
horse back, yuh won’t have to worry. 
After three o’clock, the sun doesn’t 
hit the first part of the trail so hard, 
yuh won’t find it too hot. Take some 
advice, Lannigan. Go easy in the sun 
all’ve this summer. All of it. Yuh’ve 
come through well, but another dose 
of sun might put yuh so far back you 
couldn’t come through at all.” 

“T’ll remember that,” said Lanni- 
gan. 


“er 


” 


E HIT THE Double-C trail at 
three o’clock, and soon found 
that there was a tree-topped ridge to 
the south-west, which kept off the 


fiercest rays of the sun. On the north 
side the rangeland spread, dry but 
good eneugh for cattle, and a few 
beeves were there. One came close 
and he bent down out of the saddle 
and saw the brand—Cross-K. Then 
he rode for a long time, seeing no cat- 
tle except in the distance. The ridge 
grew higher and the trail itself was in 
shade, with the great wall of rock ris- 
ing sheer from it on the one side, still 
topped with trees. The country was 
more broken. He ferded a stream, 
where the water was fetlock deep, 
and crystal clear. He contrasted it 
with the country over which he had 
r'dden when coming to Ridge City, 
ana he understood more clearly the 
reason for the prosperity in the 
county. 

Why, then, could Grant not afford 
to pay good wages? 

He gave that problem little thought. 
As he rode on and darkness began 
to fall, he recalled that Jordan had 
said that Double-C was on the edge 
of the county. It was a mighty big 
county. He did not ride fast, as he 
wanted to keep himself fresh, and, a 
little while before full darkness, he 
rested for a while. He stayed long 
enough to walk and stretch himself 
under the heavy leaves of oaks that 
were fresh and green out here. The 
ground gave beneath his feet. There 
was no water in sight, but he sus- 
pected there was an underground 
stream running close to the trail here. 

“T’ll get on, I guess,” he said aloud, 
and forked leather. It hurt a little, 
for he had got stiff from the unac- 
customed riding. He rode out of the 
trees, looking at the trail. It forked 
just past here, Jordan had told him, 
and he wanted the right-hand fork. 
He found it. The trail was well-beat- 
en, so Double-C riders often came 
this way. He— 

Crack! 

The bark of a rifle-shot sounded 
loud and close-by, startling him and 
his horse, which reared. “Steady,” 
soothed Lannigan, and his hand 
dropped to his gun. 

Crack! 

Lannigan had been in too much 
fighting not to know when a gun was 
fired near him. And he knew what the 
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whirring sound of a bullet close by 
his head sounded like. 

“They’re after me!” he muttered. 

With a horse which knew him, he 
would have had no anxiety. But this 
horse was gun-shy, trembling now, 
and might rear again. What he need- 
ed was speed, but he did not want the 
herse to bolt. 

Crack! The third bullet struck a 
tree near him, he heard the dull 
sound as it entered it. 

“Come on!” he said, aloud, and 
kneed his horse. It seemed eager, and 
shot ahead. But as its hoofs thun- 
dered on the trail, half-a-dozen shots 
rang out, all aimed towards him. To 
his right he saw the little flashes— 
three, in all; so there were three men 
on his right and at least another two 
behind him or on the left, and they 
wanted to stop him from getting 
through. 

The horse was moving fast now. 

He was not left long in doubt. 
Hoofbeats thundered, and although 
the shooting stopped he knew that 
he had little lead on the men who 
were after him. This was no time for 
asking himself questions, only for 
getting away. Not knowing the coun- 
try, everything was against him, and 
those men were obviously out to kill. 
He kneed his horse again. It was 
breathing hard. Who could imagine 
Doc Jordan having a horse which 
could gallop for long? There seemed 
little chance of escaping. He gritted 
his teeth, urged the horse on, and be- 
came conscious of the drumming 
sound of the pursuit. Now and again 
a shot was loosed off at him, but none 
touched him. He did not think the 
others were getting appreciably near- 
er, they too were poorly-mounted, it 
seemed, 

There was another fusilade of 
shots. After that the only sound he 
could hear came from his own horse. 
He sat erect, listening intently. The 
pursuit had stopped, there was no 
Goubt about that. 

He let his horse slow down. It was 
still breathing heavily, flanks heav- 
ing, and ‘could not have maintained 
speed for much longer. 

There was one great disadvantage: 
he had lost the trail. He was heading 


in the right direction, for the stars 
guided him. but the trail was way 
over on the left—the south. He tried 
to find it, but there was no moon now, 
and he did not strike it for a long 
time. He did come across a stream 
and a cluster of trees. He consulted 
the stars. It was getting late, and he 
was not sure that he could find Dou- 
ble-C that night, and the wise thing 
would be to roll himself up in his 
blanket and sleep until sun-up. Jor- 
dan had seen that he carried enough 
food. He would have made a fire to 
heat coffee, but for the fear of at- 
tracting the men who had attacked 
him. 

As he curled himself up, he 
laughed, remembering the last time 
he had done this. 


E WOKE up, stiff but fresh- 

eyed. The horse was standing 
not far away, gazing at him as if 
thoughtfully. By the early morning 
light, he could see the beauty of the 
country, undulating green-covered, as 
if it had succeeded in defying the 
sun. The little cluster of trees was 
pleasant, the stream was clear and 
cold. He washed and ate, while the 
horse cropped at lush grass. Then, 
before the morning heat had risen, 
he started on his way. It took him 
half an hour to find the trail, and he 
had no doubt that it led to Double-C. 
There were some beeves about—not 
many, but enough to show him that 
they were good cattle, mostly Jer- 
seys. The Double-C brand was on 
them all. 

He rode up one of the gentle slopes 
and, from the top, looked down into 
a wide valley. Here were the real 
beeves of Double-C, masses of them. 
There was every appearance of a 
prosperous outfit, yet it could not 
‘afford’ to pay well. 

He saw the ranch-house. It looked 
tiny in the distance, but there were 
eight or nine buildings. He rode more 
quickly, his early stiffness gone. 
Soon he was within hailing distance 
of the ranch-house, and he could see 
two or three men near the corral, 
where at least two dozen horses were 
gathered. Horses, corraled, in the 
summer? 

A man came walking towards him. 
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He thought he recognized him, but 
dismissed that :hought as absurd un- 
til he recalled the long-faced man 
sho admitted having bought his 
and said that he patronized 
‘sandy s saioon. The man did not 
smile, but recognition was obviously 
mutual, 

Lannigan pulled up. The lonz-faced 
man said: “Yuh lookin’ for me or for 
hire?” 

“Fire.” 

“Yuh're 
calmly. 

Lannigan gave himself no time to 
show surprise. “Thanks,” he said, la- 
conically, and the tall man grinned. 

“Yuh're welcome. Question is, how 
long yuli'il stay.” 

Lannigan got out of the saddle and 
they walked towards the ranch-house. 
A big man came to the door of the 
main building, big and good-looking, 
middle-aged and worried, Lannigan 
thought. 

“Jem, we’ve got another hand,” 
called out the long-faced man. 

So the werried-looking man was 
Jem Grant. 

“Who is it?” asked Grant. 

“Name of Lannigan.” 

Grant’s face cleared. “That’s okay,” 
he said. “Fix him up.” He nodded to 
Lannigan, wno thought that if it were 
not for the anxiety Grant would 
make a remarkabiy good impression. 
Grant went towards the corral, where 
other men were walking. 

“Yuh work fast here,” he observed. 

“Sometimes,” admitted the other. 

“How did yuh know who I was?” 

“Didn’t we meet?” asked the other, 
and grinned. “My name’s Paterson. 
Long Pat, for short, I’m serry I 
bought yuhr horse, but vuh couldn’t 

lame me for it. VU tell yuh about 
that, some day.” 

“Yuh won’t,” said Lannigan. 

“Weaning?” 

“Yuh’ll tell me ncw,” 


ONG PAT iouxed at him his head 

On one side. and then said slow- 

ly: “Yuh're the WLannigan who was 
with Doc Jordan for a while, an’ be- 
fore that yuh were at Arrowhead an’ 
yuh annoyed Tandy which is a good 
recommendation for anyone who 
wants hire at Double-C. Jordan told 


tiers; 


hired,” said the other, 


me a little about yuh, the rest of the 
town told me a lot more. Maybe yuh 
didn’t know it, but there was a lot of 
interest in yuh in Ridge City. Things 
get around pretty fast. And The Boy 
came in from Arrowhead and got lit 
up. He told us some mere. One way'n 
che other, yuh’re a character around 
here.” 

“Fuh 
said, 

“Who wants to blame yuh?” Leng 
Pat was leading the way to a bunk- 
house. It was large and comfortable, 
but half of the twenty bunks were ob- 
viously not in use. By the others were 
the little things a cow-hand needed. 
Each had a small mirror, a towel, 
soap, razor. Three big kerosene lamps 
swung from the ceiling and there 
were two or three candles by some of 
the bunks. “No one in Double-C will 
blame yuh, I guess. Yuh can have the 
whole of this side to yuhrself,” Long 
Pat finished. 

“Thanks,” said Lannigan. 

“That’s okay.” Long Pat pushed his 
hat back and sat on the edge of a 
bunk. “Maybe yuh’d better know 
some more,” he _ reflected. “The 
whole’ve yuhr story is known to us 
and to Ridge City, I’ve made that 
clear. There are those who think yuh 
lied and think there was more be- 
tween yuh’n Marion Tandy than 
yuh’ve said, an there are others who 
think yuh’ve told the whole truth. 
Jordan’s word is good enough for 
all’ve us here.” 

“T’m beginning to understand,” 
said Lannigan. 

“Yuh haven’t heard the half. 
There’s trouble this side of the range. 
Some rustling. Not much, but enough 
to get us werried. We can’t properly 
fizure it out. It makes no sense. 


can’t blame ms.” Lannigan 


There are 2 lot of the rustlers, not 
just two-three. They don’t rustle 
enough cattle for their numbers. 


Seems like to Jem and me—I’m his 
foreman—they aren’t really trying. 
We've asked ourselves why.” 

“Ridge is a good place for ques- 
tions,” Lannigan said. 

“Yuh’ve learned that,” smiled Long 
Pat. “Yuh don’t know any answers, 
I hope?” 

“Not yet,” said Lannigan, “What 
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does the Sheriff say about this rus- 
tling 2?” 

“We don’t yet know,” Long Pat 
said, “nor does he. We can handle 
our own troubles in Double-C. The 
sheriff is a Tandy man, and we’ve got 
no time for them.” 

Jordan had told Lannigan nothing 
of the feud which cbviously existed 
tetween Jera Grant and Old Tandy. 
but it was obvious that he had re- 
commended the outfit to him because 
of that feud. Lannigan thought it 
best to make no comment at this 
stage. Long Pat readily agreed to have 
Jordan’s horse returned the next time 
anyone was sving into Ridge City. 
Then he gave Lannigan the choice of 
six ponies, all good-looking beasts. 
Lannigan fancied a piebald, liking its 
haunches. 

“Yuh’re right about him,” said 
Long Pat, “he comes from a good sire. 
An’ dam, for that matter.” He was 
handling Jordan’s saddle as he spoke, 
and suddenly his eves narrowed. His 
fingers touched something and Lan- 
nigan saw that a bullet had scored a 
grove across the saddle, only an inch 
or two from where he had been sit- 
ting. Obviously it was a fresh mark. 

Long Pat said slowly; “I don’t hold 
with asking too many questions, Lan- 
nigan, but—” 

“That happened last night,” said 
Lannigan. 

“I see.” Long Pat waited until the 
story was told, and then nodded. “It’s 
happened before. There were five-six 
men, yuh say?” 

“All of those.” 

“And just about the same part of 
the trail,” said Long Pat. 

“Last night it seemed to me as if 
they were protecting a part of the 
-trail,” said Lannigan, and explained: 
“They let me get through the trees 
and then fired. It was just before the 
trail forked. After I took the right 
fork, they came after me for a while, 
but they didn’t seem to worry much. 
I wonder what would have happened 
if I’d chosen the left-hand fork.” 

“That's interestin’,” said Long Pat, 
ruminatively. “T’ll tell Jem.” 

“It’s a fact that they didn’t parti- 
cularly want to get me when they saw 
the way I was going. They could have 


done easily,” Lannigan declared. “I 
think you can take that for gospel. 
Me, I’m interested in that left-hand 
fork. What’s there?” 

“Nothing,” said Long Pat. “That is, 
nothing for ten-twelve miles, where 
it reaches Ridge Falls. The river's 
big out there. There’s no outfit in 
the hilly country, there aren’t any 
nestlers, no mine workings—nothing 
I know of.” 

“When were you iast there?” 

“Spring,” said Long Pat. 

“There hasn’t been much time for 
anything to get put there,” allowed 
Lannigan. “How long has this trouble 
been brewing?” 

“Two-three months?” answered 
Long Pat, promptly. “It hasn’t been 
what yuh would call serious, but it’s 
been worrying.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “And two-three of our rid- 
ers have quit. They don’t like the 
situation, That’s how it comes we're 
in need of men. Yuh don’t know any 
more who want hire, do vuh?” 

“Not this side of Austin.” 

“Let's say vuh don’t know any 
more,” said Long Pat. 


ANNIGAN spent the day near 
the ranch-house. He met Jem 
Grant again, and his liking for the 
rancher was confirmed, although he 
had a feeling that Grant was more 
worried than Long Pat had admitted. 
He also met five other riders. The 
outfit was normally fifteen strong, 
Long Pat told him, but was now down 
to eleven. The rest of the riders were 
out on the range, keeping their eyes 
open for anything suspicious. There 
wasn’t so much work to do. Branding 
was over, normally they would have 
waited until the Fall, which wasn’t 
so far off now, and then herded the 
cattle on to the more sheltered ranges 
near the ridge. As that was where the 
trouble seemed to be brewing, they 
could not make a start yet. 

Lannigan was convinced that all 
of the Double-C men were worried. 
Long Pat showed it less than any of 
them, and he formed a quick liking 
for the foreman, a liking which he 
thought was mutual. He was still not 
satisfied with the situation, but reck- 
oned that by the end of a week he 
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might know much more about Ridge 
County, 

Towards sundown, there was a call 
from outside. Lannigan was with 
Long Pat in a bunk-house, eating. 
The food was good. 

“What's that?” asked Long Pat. 

“Maybe they’re the new hired men,” 
Long Pat said, with a grin, “although 
they don’t know it yet.” He finished 
eating and went outside. By then the 
hoofbeats were audible to everyone. 
The tension, which had been notice- 
able before, increased. These four 
men were trigger-nervous. Lannigan 
did not like it, it was unhealthy. 

Grant joined them as the four rid- 
ers drew near. Because of the dusk, 
it was impossible to see them clearly, 
and the tension increased still fur- 
ther. Then one of the men called out 
with obvious relief: “It’s the sheriff.” 

Long Pat said: “Gol’darn it, what’s 
he doin’ out here?” 

Grant asked: “Has anyone told him 
we're having trouble?” 

“Now, would they?” asked Long 
Pat. He went forward with Grant to 
greet the newcomers. Now they were 
near enough for their badges to be 
seen. The sheriff had three deputies 
with him, and that was not far off 
being a posse. He was a small, dark 
man, with a clipped voice. Grant 
called out: “We don’t often see yuh, 
Ogden.” 

“I don’t often get this far,” the 
sheriff agreed, and looked down at 
Grant and Long Pat. The others were 
in the shadows, Lannigan among 
them, watching closely. “I’m on busi- 
ness,” Ogden added. “I’m looking 
for a man name of Lannigan. Is he 
this way?” 


SEOs 


LMOST before the 
meaning to the ques- 
tion had sunk into 
Lannigan’s mind, Pat 
= answered “No, an’ I’d 
gee know if he was, Og- 
BAS gi.) den. I met him in the 
LENE town.” 

Ries << Ogden stared down 
at him, “Yuh sure?” 


One of the others would give him 
away, Lannigan thought. They would 
see no point in Long Pat’s lie. He 
felt two of them touch him. They 
closed up together, in front of him, 
hiding him from the sheriff. They 
were telling him as plainly as they 
could, to get out of sight. One of 
the men moved towards the bunk- 
house. 

Lannigan stayed where he was. 

“Yuh sure?” repeated Ogden, 
harshly. 

Grant said slowly: “I don’t much 
like that question, Ogden. Yuh’ve 
asked one and had it answered. That 
should be good enough.” 

“He was known to come this way,” 
Ogden said. 

“There are plenty of other places,” 
objected Grant. 

“Maybe. Yuh won’t mind if I look 
around.” 

“I shall mind a lot,” Grant said, 
and Lannigan could see the sheriff 
stiffen, until Grant added: “Until I 
know what yuh want Lannigan for.” 

“He’s a bad hombre. Real bad. He’s 
wanted for murder.” 

This was nonsense! But Ogden was 
serious, there was no doubt about 
that. 

“Where?” asked Grant. 

“Between here and the town. He 
was seen earlier to-day.” 

“Is that a fact?” asked Grant. 

“I’ve evidence,” rasped Ogden. 
“Grant I don’t like the way yuh’re 
behaving.” 

“I don’t like the way yuh are,” 
Grant said, carelessly, “but if yuh 
want to look around, yuh can.” He 
turned away, and Lannigan’s heart 
began to thump. “But yuh’ll be wast- 
ing yuhr time.” 

“We'll see,” said Ogden. 

So they were going to search the 
outfit, going to question each man. 
Undoubtedly the sheriff or one of 
his deputies knew what he looked 
like. The madness of the whole sit- 
uation came over Lannigan like a 
wave, and he felt hot and angry. He 
could not understand the way Grant 
and Long Pat behaved, unless it was 
the fact that the word ‘murder’ made 
it necessary for them to give him up 
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to the sheriff. Yet, after ‘murder’ had 
been uttered Grant had still acted as 
if Lannigan were not present. 

Ogden got out of the saddle. It was 
so dark that Lannigan could not see 
his features. Long Pat turned to the 
Double-C men behind him, and said; 
“Have any’ve yuh seen this man Lan- 
nigan?” 

No one spoke, but all shook their 
heads. 

“Take a look in the bunk-houses,” 
Grant said, still carelessly. “Pat, I 
want yuh an’ Russell with me for 
five-ten minutes.” He walked to- 
wards the ranch-house, and Long Pat 
followed. He had to pass Lannigan. 
He gripped Lannigan’s arm and led 
him towards the ranch-house. Ogden 
and his men were already making 
their way towards the bunk-house. 

Lannigan thought. “My new kit 
there, they'll recognize it.” He fol- 
lowed Grant into the main room, 
where only one lamp was burning. 
Long Pat closed the door, and Grant 
turned and stared down at Lannigan. 

“D’yuh know anything about this 
murder ?” 

“No.” 

“It was done to-day an’ he’s been 
here all to-day,” Long Pat nointed 
out. “I’m wondering right now if we 
ought to have said he wasn’t here.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said 
Grant. “I reckon we’d better keep it 
up; though, if Ogden wants him he’ll 
take him whatever we say.” 

He smiled tight-lipped at Lannigan. 
“Russell used to work for me,” he 
said, “Ogden doesn’t know he’s left. 


He’ll think yuh’re Russell in here,. 


with me. He won’t ask questions, 
Yuh’ll leave by one door as Ogden 
comes in at the other. There shouldn’t 
be any difficulty, the man’s got no 
sense.” 

“My new kit’s in the bunk-house,” 
Lannigan observed. 

“Not now, it isn’t,” said Long Pat, 
“one of the boys went to collect it, 
didn’t yuh see him going?” 

Lannigan gave up, and asked in a 
wondering voice: “Didn’t yuh know 
what Ogden was after?” 

“Well, we’ve got minds,” Long Pat 
said, mildly. “Ogden wouldn’t arriwe 


here with three deputies to ask us the 
time’ve day. It seemed likely he was 
looking for someone and the most 
likely someone was yuh. Quit worry- 
ing.” 

Grant asked: “Where did yuh 
come from, Lannigan?” 

“Austin.” 

“Before that?” 

“Not far outside Austin,” Lannigan 
said. “I owned a small outfit. I lost 
it. I hit the trail, wanting to put as 
much land between me and what I’d 
lost as I could. I decided on Ridge 
City because it seemed a long way 
from any place else.” 

“That isn’t an easy story to prove,” 
Grant said. 

“It can be proved,” Lannigan as- 
sured him, “Anyone in Austin will tell 
yuh that I owned Lazy-L. I lost it 
because I was a damned fool and 
thought I could outsmart a richer 
man than I was—and I let myself get 
drunk.” He smiled tensely; the mem- 
ory was not good. “I gambled it 
away,” he confessed. “If I’ve a bad 
trouble, it’s gambling and acting on 
impulse. I don’t often get dead 
drunk.” He looked as if he would 
like to laugh, but did not want to be 
heard outside the ranch-house. 

His story was true, although he 
could have filled -.n more details. He 
did not think they mattered. He had 
left his ranch with nothing but two 
hundred and fifty dollars. He had not 
even owned a horse, that was why 
he had bought the sorry-looking roan 
which, later, Long Pat had bought. 

Why had Long Pat bought that 
particular horse, when there were so 
many fine beasts on the ranch? 

“If we want to prove it, maybe we 
can ride into Ridge tomorrow,” said 
Long Pat. “The stage isn’t going out 
until then, and there are two-three 
men from Austin in town. They came 
in on the stage.” 

“We could do that,” Grant admit- 
ted. He raised his head sharply. “He’s 
coming,” he said. “Get out, Lanni- 
gan.” 


T WAS DARK outside. He was 
left to his own devices, and 
stayed near an open window. He 
could see Ogden's face outlined 
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against the lamp. The man’s sharp 
features were darkened by a thin 
moustache and a small, pointed beard. 

“Satisfied?” Grant asked him 

“T haven’t seen Lannigan around,” 
Ogden admitted, almost reluctantly, 
“but he headed this way. If yuh see 
him, hold him. We want him badly.” 

“Yuh sure he committed this mur- 
der?” Grant asked. 

“Close on sure. He’s wanted by 
Austin City for other crimes,” Ogden 
went on, “he’s dangerous and a killer. 
He calls himself Lannigan here, his 
real name’s Corliss—Grab Corliss. 
Yuh’ll hold him if he comes?” Ogden 
persisted. 

“Sure.” Grant lied effortlessly. 

“Thanks.” 


The sheriff went out, and soon af- 
terwards he and his men were riding 
off on the trail. Lannigan had waited 
until they had forked leather before 
he went back to the bunk-house. It 
seemed as if he would never be able 
to get his mind clear or free himself 
from trouble and suspicion. 

Long Pat was coming down the ve- 
randah steps, calling: “Lannigan.” 
Lannigan went over to him. “Which 
of them are yuh?” asked Long Pat, 
and there was a serious note in his 
voice. 

“Lannigan.” 

“Know this Corliss?” 

“By name. He’s all the sheriff said 
he is.” 

“Why should they get yuh mixed 
up?” 

“I can’t answer that one.” 

Grant came out and said irritably: 
“He didn’t commit any murder to- 
day, you reasoned that out. That’s 
one thing in his favour. He can work 
the rest out as time goes on.” 

“Is that so?” asked Lannigan, his 
voice sharp. 

“Sure it’s so,” said Grant. 

Lannigan said: “My name’s Lan- 
nigan. I’ve made a fool of myself 
once but that doesn’t mean I’m going 
to let every man I meet make a fool 
of me.” He took out his roll, stripped 


off all but a few five-dollar bills, and. 


stuffed them into Grant’s hands. The 
rancher was startled. “That'll pay for 
the horse and saddle,” he said. “I’m 
riding out.” 


“Yuh’re said Long 
alarmed. 

“Well, stop me,” challenged Lan- 
nigan. 

It was forcing an issue, but he 
theught it necessary. He went to the 
bunk-house, where two of the others 
were sitting, collected his kit, which 
had been put back, took the saddie 
from the wall by the side of his bunk, 
and walked out again. Neither of the 
others spoke to him. He went to the 
corral. The piebald was near the gate. 
He climbed over, and began to fit the 
saddle. He was fuming, although he 
could not say why he felt so angry 
—except that he was being ridden. 
That kept recurring. 

Footsteps drew near. 

“What’s got into yuh, Lannigan?” 
Long Pat asked and there was a sur- 
prised note in his voice. “I thought I 
knew men. I didn’t think yuh were a 
quitter.” 

“There’s one kind of place I always 
quit,” said Lannigan, ‘and that’s a 
mad-house.” He finished fastening 
the straps and his pommel bag, and 
forked leather. “Yuh goin’ to open 
the gate, or shall I jump?” he de- 
manded. 

“What's got into yuh?” Long Pat 
demanded again. 

Lannigan said slowly: “Listen, Pat- 
erson. I was robbed on the trail after 
being cheated at Austin. I was taken 
into Arrowhead half-dead, and they 
saved my life and then threw me 
out. I went to Doc Jordan’s and he 
behaved so well I couldn’t believe it, 
and then he threw me out. I hit this 
outfit, and the same thing started 
again. Yuh didn’t give me a chance to 
talk to Ogden, yuh told him half a 
story and me another half. I can see 
what’s going to happen, but this time 
I’m not going to be thrown out, I’m 
going out on my own say-so. One day, 
maybe, someone will tell me a story 
that is worth listening to. They'll ex- 
plain the mystery in Ridge County, 
and if they do maybe I’ll admit that 
there is someone left in the place 
who’s sane. Right now, I doubt that.” 

Long Pat said: “What’re we to do, 
Jem?” 

After a pause, Grant said; “Tell 
him, I guess. In the morning.” 


not,” Pat, 
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“Morning, nothing,” said Lannigan. 
“I'll know the whole story by then or 
else I'll be twenty-thirty miles away, 
out of the county.” He still sat in the 
saddle, and could just make out their 
forms. He judged that he had sur- 
prised, puzzled and worried them. 
“What about that gate?” he rasped. 

“Okay,” Grant said, we'll tell 


A shot broke across his words. 


T WAS not a clear crack like the 

shots which had been fired at 
Lannigan the previous night. It 
came from some distance off, and was 
followed by several more. The men 
on: foot turned round. Someone 
called from the bunk-house: “Hear 
that?” Men began to run towards the 
corral. 

Long Pat said: “Wait until we find 
what this is, Lannigan; maybe Og- 
den’s run into those rustlers.” He 
pushed open the gate as the men 
rushed up, carrying their saddles. 
Horses were ready quickly, Lannigan 
was one of four men ready to ride 
while the shooting was still going on. 
They could see nothing. 

“Yuh riding with us?” Long Pat 
called out. 

“Okay,” said Lannigan. That deci- 
sion was easy. 

The piebald was a different calibre 
horse from Jordan’s, he could feel 
the eagerness with which it began to 
gallop. There were two men on his 
right and one on his left. At least 
two others were following. That 
struck him as foolish. It might be 
that the shooting on the range was 
only to make it easy for someone to 
enter the ranch-house. Double-C was 
in the middie of serious trouble, and 
the trouble might lead to a raid on 
the buildings. He locked round and 
saw Long Fat. He edged towards him, 
and Pat said: “Yuh’re doing fine.” 

“Listen. Is there likely to be a raid 
on the outfit anytime?” 

“There couid be.” 

“Then why are all’ve us riding 
out?” 

Long Pat said: “I didn’t think of 
that. But there’s plenty of shooting 
going’ on out there.” 

At least half-a dozen little flashes 


of flame showed up against the dark- 
ness. The shooting seemed to be half 
a mile or so ahead of them. They 
could hear the shots much more clear- 
ly now in spite of the thunder of the 
hoofs. Lannigan was still uneasy, but 
there was no doubt that the shooting 
was in earnest; he might have guessed 
wrong. Long Pat called: “We'll take 
a chance.” 

Lannigan wished that it were not 
so dark. The flashes were bright yel- 
low and he could sometimes pick out 
the form of a man, but that was all. 

The shooting faded out. 

Lannigan, gun in hand, rode on but 
heard other riders in front of him. 
There were half a dozen or more, rid- 
ing away at a gallop, as if they had 
discovered the arrival of the Double- 
C men and were giving up the fight. 
That was like the men who had start- 
ed to chase him the previous night, 
but had given up too easily. 

Long Pat drew alongside him. 
“We're going after them,” he said, 
“yuh can please yuhrself.” Then he 
quickened his pace and forged ahead. 


SOS 


ANNIGAN first saw 
the fire after Long 
Pat had spoken to 
him. It was a small 
one, not far off the 
trail, and dying down; 
a camp fire, such as 
anyone might make. 
In its glow he saw 
something else—a cow tied to a stake. 
Some branding was done that way. 
He rode towards it, and as he drew 
nearer he saw the branding irons ly- 
ing by the side of the fire. He got 
down from the saddle. The cow was 
terrified and would not let him get 
near. He edged round, so that he 
could see the inside of its legs. There 
was a fresh brand, a Double-O, an 
easy brand to make out of Double-C. 

Then he heard a groan. 

He turned quickly, to see a man 
lying on the ground, only just visi- 
ble. He hurried towards him. 

The man was trying to speak. Lan- 
nigan put his head close to his lips, 
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and heard one word, one which 
secmmed to stab through him. 

“Corliss.” That was all, just one 
word. “Corliss.” 

The man’s head dropped back. 

Lannigan straightened up and 
peered through the darkness into the 
confusion of the night. A few shots 
were being fired, hoofs were. stili 
thuncering, but the fighting had gone 
further vy and he seemed very 
much alone. There was nothing he 
could usefully do now. He covered 
the dead man’s face with his own ker- 
chief, and then turned to the hobbled 
cow. This time the beast allowed 
him te approach, and he freed it. The 
branding irons and the fire were all 
the evidence that would be needed 
of the truth of his story. 

He supposed that he had better go 
back. 

He played with the idea of taking 
the body over the saddle, but coyotes 
were not likely to be on the scene 
quickly. Other men could come here, 
with tools, and dig a rough grave to 
save the flesh from desecration. He 
was stiff, too; he was always being 
reminded that he was not yet riding 
fit. 

He heard riders approaching, and 
roce towards them; that relieved him 
of responsibility. One was Grant, the 
other a man whom he had seen at 
the outfit. He told his story briefly. 

“So Ogden ran into rustlers,” Grant 
said. 

“Was it Ogden?” 

“Yes, we've seen him,” said Grant. 
“That is, we heard him giving orders. 
We'll send men out to bury this 
stranger,” he added. “Let’s get back.” 

“Yuh’re not forgetting yuh owe me 
a story,” Lannigan said. 

“No.” 

They rode back to the ranch-house 
in silence. There, Grant briefed two 
men to go back to the fire, bury the 
dead man after finding out—if they 
could—who he was, and to go into 
Ridge City with a report. It was get- 
ting late by then. Long Pat came in. 
He had little to say except to con- 
firm that Ogden had been among 
the men who had been shooting. 
Then another man arrived. He 
had seen Ogden and talked to 


AWAY 


him. The sheriffs party had run 
across eight or nine men, branding 
beeves, deep in the woods at the side 
of the trail. They had tried to make 
a surprise attack, but someone had 
warned the rustlers. Ogden, coming 
round from behind them, had driven 
them towarcs Double-C. Until the 
Doubic-C riders had appeared, the 
rustlers had headed straight for the 
outfit. Afterwards they had swung 
round on their tracks and gone to- 
wards Ridge City and the Ridge it- 
self, For the first time Lannigan real- 
ized that Ridge City was so named 
kecause of the great ridge which ran 
alongside the trail towards Doubie-C. 

“Where's Ogden now?” Grant 

sked his informant. 

“Still looking for them,” said the 
man. “He reckoned he would be back 
to-morrow, if not to-night.” 

“That’s okay,” said Grant, “except 
that Ogden now knows about the 
trouble we’re having.” 

“A sheriff seems to me the right 
man to know,” Lannigan remarked. 

“Not that sheriff,” declared Grant, 
harshly. “Pat, yuh can talk to Lanni- 
gan.” 

“Sure,” said Long Pat, obligingly. 


HERE WAS something in the 

foreman that Lannigan liked. 
Perhaps it was the lurking humour in 
his eyes, although there was little 
humour in this place. Nor had there 
been at Arrowhead or Doc Jordan’s. 
It was as if circumstances weighed 
down on Paterson but could not 
wholly repress him. Long Pat sat at 
a knec-hole desk, with his elbow near 
a lamp. He was rolling the makings 
one-handed, and said: “Aren’t I mak- 
in’ them right?” 

“They il do,” Lannigan said. 

“D’yuh smoke?” 

“I did. I haven’t started since I 
came round,’ Lannigan said. “Here 
an’ now, I think I’ll makc a start.” 

“Help yuhrself.” Long Pat tossed 
over the oilskin bag of tobacco and 
some rice papers. “Listen,” he said, 
“the first time I saw yuh I took a 
liking to yuh. Maybe I was wrong to 
do that. I’m staking plenty on yuh 
being Lannigan and not Corliss.” 

“We needn’t go into that again. I’m 
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Lannigan.” 

“Right. Here’s the simple facts, 
Lannigan. Between Tandy and Jem 
Grant there’s been trouble for a long 
time. The biggest part of the trouble 
is that Grant and me can’t prove 
Tandy’s at the back of it. We’re 
sure, but we can’t prove it. 
He’s pulled alot of mean tricks. This 
rustling is like the others, Little 
things, to hurt and worry us. Barbed 
wire over waterholes, broken fences, 
a few cows driven off, and—worse.” 

“How much worse?” 

“Arrowhead and other outfit’s cat- 
tie on our ranges, some with the 
brands burned off and new ones on. 
Not much, not enough to cause big 
trouble, just enough to make a lot of 
people in Ridge County think that 
Jem Grant’s the cause of it. Jem’s had 
a bad time. He deserved better than 
he’s getting now. Half the folk in 
Ridge City won’t say ‘howdy’ to him. 
lle can staid that, but it hurts. His 
father helped to found Ridge City. 
And Ogdcn—yuh heard Ogden. Was 
he friendly to Grant?” 

“No mere than Grant was to him.” 

“Jem’s sore. Ogden always starts 
arguments. Ogden would take the 
word of any other rancher that 
there was no stranger on the outfit. 
He wouldn’t take Jem’s.” 

Lannigan’s eyes twinkled. “Well, 
Grant was lying.” 

“All right, all right; yuh knew that 
but Ogden didn’t. Ogden behaved that 
way just because he wanted to make 
Jem sore. All of Tandy’s men do 
that.” 

“What inakes Tandy own Ogden?” 

“Tandy runs all Ridge City. His 
men hold all the official positions. 
fuh’ve got be a Tandy man to get 
along. It suits most people, but it 
Goesn’t suit Jem. Mean things hap- 
pen, Lannican. Jem has to buy stores 
irom Tandy. Stores come, with bags 
cpen, a lot of waste and loss, mach- 
ines broken—things like that. It 
hurts plenty. Yuh can never prove 
it, but it always leads back to Tan- 
dy. That man’s so mean that—” he 
broke off, grinning. “Well, yuh’ve 
some idea of the way he works.” 

“Some. What caused this?” 

“Two thaigs. Jem Grant is one of 


the last ranchers with money and any 
influence at ail. There are two other 
small outfits but they don’t amount 
to much. andy would be kingpin 
in this pact of Texas if it weren’t for 
Jem. So everything that can be done 
to weaken Jem’s position is being 
done. He can't take away his money, 
so it has to be other ways. What’s 
happened would have broken some 
men.” The glow died out of Long 
Pat’s eyes, and he said sharply: “I’m 
cne of those who believe Tandy killed 
Jem’s wife.” 

Lannigan said slowly: 
sounds a serious accusation.” 

“It is. It happened four years ago. 
Just before it, Tandy offered to buy 
Jem out. Jem turned it down. Then 
things began to happen. Jem’s wife 
used to drive out alone in a small 
buggy. One day the horse bolted, she 
was thrown and killed. That horse 
had been frightened—no one knows 
how, but it was not a horse that teok 
fright easily. Her death left Jem ina 
bad way. He’d been married twenty 
years, he married young. He had two 
boys—” 

Lannigan’s lips tightened because 
of the pause which followed that re- 
mark. ‘He had two boys.’ 

“The younger one he’s sent out 
east, for schooling. He keeps him 
there. The older boy, Young Jem, has 
turned out bad. There are boys who 
can be influenced one way’re the 
other,” went on Long Pat, “an’ Young 
Jem was one of them. I doan say he 
wouid ever have turned out like his 
father or grandfather, but he didn’t 
have to go all bad. Tandy worked on 
him. Oh, no one knows it’s Tandy, 
but I tell yuh that’s who it was. He 
started to mix with hard-drinking, 
quick-shooting, no-good hombres and 
he still does. He hasn’t been over this 
doorway in more’n two years.” 

Long Pat paused again, to ask: 
“Yuh followin’, Lannigan?” 

“Closely, I guess.” 


“Yuh’ve heard ’most all. Except one 
thing. Yuh doan want to misunder- 
stand me, Lannigan. Jem Grant didn’t 
look at any other woman except his 
wife, while she was alive. Nossir, the 
whole of the country knew that. But 
there was Marion Gray, as she was 


“That’s 
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then. Daughter of a man who used 
to run an outfit between us an’ Ridge 
City. He lost all he’d got. No one 
knows for sure, but we guess Tandy 
broke him. Grant and his wife were 
mighty good to that girl. She lived 
here for somes years. Then she had 
to go into town, when Mrs. Grant 
died. Grant recloned it wouldn’t be 
right for her to stay on with only 
a black woman in the house. So he 
sent her into Ridge City, to stay with 
friends. A year ago she married Tan- 
dy.” Pat shook his long head help- 
lessly. “I never knew why. I never 
understood why. But things get 
around here, Lannigan, an’ it soon 
got around that she wasn’t all that 
Tandy hoped for.” He laughed, with- 
out amusement. “Tandy wouldn’t ex- 
pect his wife to have a different room 
from his, but that’s how it is. Since 
that time, Tandy’s been kind’ve dif- 
ferent. No less mean, he’s natural 
mean, but he’s stayed out at Arrow- 
head, he spends little time in the 
town, he seldom goes out visiting. 
He never rides alone and he won't 
let his wife ride alone. I guess yuh 
can now sze more easily why there 
was trouble when she took yuh into 
the house.” 


ANNIGAN nodded. 

“There's an added reason,” 
Long Pat went on. “Arrowhead’s the 
place where bad hombres hitting the 
trail from Austin an’ other places 
east and south always fetch up. Not 
many get across that desert without 
meeting trouble, especially if they’re 
not prepared for it. Tandy always 
saw them looked after and fed, but 
would allow none in the house; it 
was because his wife said so. 

“Yuh beginning to see why Tandy 
hated yuh before he even knew yuhr 
name?” 

.“I guess I can see,’ 
nigan. 

“Well, what’ve yuh to say?” 

“What can I say?’ asked Lanni- 
gan. “Yuh’re sure Tandy is the man 
behind Grant's troubles?” 

“As sure’s I’m here. All we need is 
proof.” 

“Then I’m against Tandy,” Lanni- 
gan said. He laughed. “I guess that 


’ 


admitted Lan- 


means I’m for Jem Grant.” 

“I reckoned yuh would see it that 
way.” 

“There is one trouble,” Lannigan 
said. “This man Corliss. I told yuh 
the dead rustler gave me that name, 
nothing else?” 

“Vehou 

“Corliss is around. I'm being con- 
fused with him.” 

Long Pat said: “I guess so. I can 
also guess who started the mixing 
up.” 

“Tandy?” 

“Sure’s I’m here.” 

“But the man Corliss is around 
here,” Lannigan pointed out. “That 
gets more confusing, because he 
might get found.” 

Long Pat said: “Yeh, I know he 
might get found. But he’s a bad hom- 
bre. He’s already started something. 
Yuh can get blamed for that some- 
thing. If I was yuh, Lannigan, I 
wouldn’t hit the Ridge City trail 
much. I wouldn’t take chances that 
way. I should stick around here or 
on the range with the boys. Yuh’ve 
seen how they stick to Jem. They’re 
good boys. They’ll fight all that 
need be, and if Jem says yuhr okay, 
then they’ll always be on yuhr side. 
They covered yuh up _ to-night. 
didn’t they? They will again.” 

“Tl get to know them, and say 
thanks,” said Lannigan. 

“Just get to know them,” said Long 
Pat, dryly. “Are yuh satisfied now?” 

“I’m considerably more satisfied,” 
Lannigan said, “but I’ve still got one 
question to ask.” 

“Name it.” 

“Those men who fired at me last 
night,” said Lannigan. “Do yuh know 
why they’re active on that part of 
the trail?” 

“Nope. I only know they are.” Long 
Pat leaned back and scratched his 
chin. “I shouldn’t worry too much 
about that or anything for a while, 
Lannigan. I’ve been watching yuh. 
Yuh haven’t fully recovered from the 
journey across the desert. Yuh want 
to take it easy. No one will worry 
yuh. Settle yuhrself in. Yuh’ll pick 
up a lot that way. Yuh needn’t worry 
about Ogden, we'll always cover yuh 
against him. It seems to me,” Long 
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Pat went on, “that we might be 
mighty grateful, one day, that yuh 
headed out this way. Doc Jordan 
maybe thought that way, too, or he 
wouldn’t have sent yuh here.” 

“What will yuh do?” asked Lanni- 
gan. 

“More-less the same as yuh,” Long 
Pat assured him, “I always get along. 
There’s just one thing I miss in this 
yer outfit. Time was when we had it 
in plenty, but all of us seems to have 
forgotten how it goes now.” 

“And what is it?” 

“Laughter,” said Long Pat. He 
laughed dryly. “Yuh see what I 
mean? We miss Larry Benson,” he 
added, “Larry used to keep us alive. 
Him and his guitar. Have yuh heard 
his guitar? 

“No. Should I have done?” 

“He’s at Arrowhead. He and Jem 
bawled each other out, and Larry 
went into Ridge City and got himself 
drunk and said he was tired of stay- 
ing at Double-C. Another time he 
would have sobered up and come 
back, but one of Tandy’s men got at 
him and he moved out.” Pat shrugged 
his shoulders. “It’s one of those 
things,’ he said. “I guess yuh’re 
tired, and I could do with some 
shut-eye myself.” 


EXT DAY, Ogden rode in again. 

Lannigan stayed in the bunk- 
house, and was not questioned. Og- 
den was busy only with the affair 
of the night before. He asked ques- 
tions of the men still at the outfit: 
heard about the dead rustler and the 
name Corliss; let it be known that he 
was not surprised, and rode off. He 
was protected this time by a posse of 
six men. 

Long Pat and others went out with 
him. 

They came back to report that as 
far as they could judge, no cattle had 
actually been moved the night before, 
although they had found several with 
the Double-O brand. Lannigan asked 
why two brands so close as Double-O 
and Double-C had been allowed to 
get established. 

“Tandy,” said Long Pat. “He owns 
Double-O. That was the name of an 
old outfit, across the river. There 


wasn’t any danger of confusion until 
Tandy bought a ranch this side’ve the 
river and the old Double-O. He 
bought all the cattle over, so that 
sometimes they get mixed on the 
border ranges. It wouldn’t matter all 
that much if it wasn’t for the rus- 
tling.” 

“Well, there is rustling,’ Lannigan 
remarked, dryly. 

The next ten days passed quietly, 
without further disturbances. At the 
end of them, Lannigan was as tough 
as ever he had twen. 

In the whole Of that ten days, Lan- 
nigan did not see Jem Grant smile 
once. Long Pat was still the man who 
chafed most against this atmosphere, 
but there was little he could do. 

By that time, Lannigan had ridden 
most of Double-C range and he had 
a working knowledge of the rest of 
Ridge County. The great ridge itself 
was the western border. Arrowhead, 
to the south, was a small outfit, be- 
cause Tandy preferred it to look as 
if he owned only small places. Bar-2 
was the biggest outfit, owned by 
Tandy but run by a Swede named 
Larsen. Double-O, the outfit which 
might cause trouble although anether 
small one, was run by a grizzled Scot 
named Hamiiton. Another medium 
sized outfit, the Circle-2, was inde- 
pendently owned as far as Long Pat 
knew; but, he said, he had his doubts. 
Tandy was probably behind it. 

On the morning of the eleventh 
day, Lannigan and a little puncher 
named Pete was riding the western 
range, close by the ridge. The cattle 
had strayed further than usual, and 
they were making sure that none of 
them climbed the sides of the ridge 
where they were easy enough, and 
so gave trouble for the fall round-up. 
It was already warm, although early 
morning. They rode easily, Pete 
whistling under his breath, Lannigan 
watching the ridge and feeling more 
than ever curious about it. They 
drew near the spot where he had 
been fired at on his first night 
on this trail, and he thought he saw 
horses under the trees. 

Pete watched the direction of his 
ponding finger. “Yuh’re right,” he 
said. 
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“No reason why there should be 
horses,” said Lannigan, “but I guess 
no reason why there shouldn’t be.” 

“Yuh’'d better ride back,” Pete said. 

“V7hy's that” 

“Ogden might be out with a posse.” 

“T could take a chance,” said Lan- 
nigan. 

They rode nearer, and soon they 
saw cattle as well as horses bunched 
beneath the trees. Men were examin- 
ing the brands. 

Pete said: “That’s Double-O out- 
fit.” 

“On whose land?” 

“Ours. They’re way east of their 
own.” Pete waved a hand vaguely, 
and then pointed. “See that big fel- 
low? That’s Black Joe, foreman at 
Double-O. No one ever liked Black 
Joe except Hamilton, I guess. He’s 
poison.” 

“What do yuh suggest doin’?” 

“One’ve us could watch, the other 
go back and report,” said Pete. “Or 
we could both watch. There’s eight- 
nine men there, and we can’t bring 
half that many from the outfit, 
most’ve us are riding the range this 
morning. We’ll wait, I guess.” 

“This seems as good a place as 
any,” said Lannigan. 

They were under trees, some quar- 
ter of amile away from the Double-O 
riders. Black Jce was a colossal crea- 
ture, with a black beard which made 
him more than ever noticeable. 
Against him red-haired Hamilton 
seemed tiny. They were spending a 
lot of time inspecting the cattle. Odd 
thoughts ran through Lannigan’s 
mind. This might mean that Double-O 
were actually rustling in the open, 
or— 

He stopped thinking. 


HERE WAS a rustle of sound 
behind him—no more than a 
rustle, but it was enough to put him 
on the alert. It was not the sound 
of an animal or a bird. He sat dead 
still. Pete seemed to have noticed 
nothing. The rustle came again, and 
Lannigan dropped his hand to his 
un. 
Hardly had he done so when there 
was a shrill whistle from behind him. 
Pete swung round. The men with the 


cattle jerked their heads up. Lanni- 
gan saw how they moved, and knew 
this was a pre-arranged signal. He 
and Pete had been seen, someone had | 
come rcund behind them to block 
their path, hz Double-O men were 
already in the saltdle, riding towards 
them. 

Pete snapped: “Let’s ride!” 

“Yul c’n siay there,” a man said 
from the bushes. He was hidden from 
sight, but the muzzle of his gun 
showed. He was no more than twenty 
yards away from them. 

“An’ I say the same,” called a sec- 
ond man, from the other side. 

Pete growled: “fll do what I like!” 
He knzed his bronc, swung round— 
and then, as a shot rang out, he 
lurched forward in the saddle. Lan- 
nigan saw blood appear on his shirt, 
high up, by the shoulder. He himself 
sat absolutely still; the piebald did 
whai was expected of him. 

The man who had fired growled: 
“T warned yuh.” 

Pete looked towards him. He had 
stopped, and was sitting helplessly 
in the saddle. The blood was flowing 
more freely. 

“Come this way, Pete, 
called. 

Pete turned and rode towards him. 
Lannigan got out of the saddle, and 
as the men with Hamilton and Black 
Joe rode up, he was cutting away 
Pete’s shirt. The wound was high, and 
there was no fear of broken bones, 
but it was giving the puncher some 
pain. Lannigan tore a kerchief into 
strips, and bogan to bind the wound. 

He was couscious of the ring of 
riders surrounding them. He did not 
loot: at thein, but went on with his 
work. He had nearly finished when 
Black Joe said in a curiously high- 
pitched voice: “That’s enough. Yuh 
can finish that later.” 

Lannigan did not look round, but 
said: “Yuh’n me don’t agree, strang- 
er.” He finished bandaging, while 
Black Joe slappid his horse’s flank, 
and stretched out a hand. He gripped 
Lannigan’s shoulder, and his fingers 
had the strength of steel. “I told yuh 
that was enough,” he growled. 

Lannigan looked up for the first 
time. “I shouldn’t do that,” he de- 


Lannigan 
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clared. “Yuh might get hurt.” He 
stared into the big man’s face and 
angry eyes. The pressure tightened. 
“Well, I warned yuh,” he said. He 
raised his right hand, gripped Black 
JToe’s wrist, and twisted. One moment 
the big Double-O foreman was sitting 
in the saddle, towering over him; the 
next he thudded on to the ground 
with a shattering crash. 

Pete’s eyes brightened. Lannigan 
felt as if a load had been lifted off 
his shoulders—although every man in 
the crowd, except Black Joe and 
Hamilton, drew their guns. 


S&S 


HE riders made a cir- 
cle about the two 
Double-C men, their 
guns threatening. Ha- 
milton was a little 
nearer the centre than 
the others. Black Joe, 
getting up slowly, one 
knee and one hand on 


acted as if he were, in fact, the boss 
of Double-O. Unless Hamilton could 
exert a restraining influence, any- 
thing might happen now. In spite of 
that, Lannigan still felt light-hearted. 

He glanced at Pete; the little 
puncher’s face was set in a smile. 
That might bea grin to hide the pain 
from his wound, but such a grin 
would not explain the smile in his 
cyes. 

Pete was enjoying this, too. 

Black Joe stood up, and dropped 
one hand to his gun. 

klamilton said crisply: “We'll take 
them into Ridge City, we won’t have 
more shocting.” 

“That so?” asked Black Joe, in his 
high-pitched voice. “I don’t let any 
man co that to me and get away with 
its 

“Tse-—” began Hamilton. 

Black Joe leaned forward, swinging 
his left arm viciously, aiming at Lan- 
nigan’s head. Lannigan moved his 
head to one side and drove a punch 
to the big man’s stomach; the force 


of the impact was increased by the 
foreman’s rush. There was a squelch- 
ing sound as the blow landed, and 
Black Joe doubled up, hands clutch- 
ing his stomach. His gun fell. Lanni- 
gen bent down, whipped the left-hand 
gun out of the big man*s belt and 
flung it into long grass. Then he 
kicked the other out of the foreman’s 
reach. He drew back while Black Joe 
was still crouched double and gasp- 
ing. 

Bete’s grin broadened; but he shot 
a quick glance over his shoulder, as 
if he realized that this joke would 
socn turn against them. 

Hamilton said: Yuh've asked for 
trouble.” 

“The man who starts it docs the 
asking,” Lannigan said. 

“What's yuhr quarrel with us?” 

“Cver-Lrending our beeves,” Ham- 
iiton said, tight-lipped. 

“That so? Doublie-C could maybe 
be over-branded Doubie-O. The other 
way aboitt it’s not so easy.” 

“Wve've counted twenty head of our 
cattle over-branded.” Hamilton said. 
“It’s not going to continue. Yuh an’ 
the man with yuh are ridin’ into the 
town. Yuh’il see Ogden.” 

Lannigan said gently: “I don’t 
know that I want to see Ogden all 
that much, but if someone’s going to 
see hirn, it might as well be me. And 
Pete. This is Double-C land. Yuh 
forgot that when yuh ordered shoot- 
ing.” 

“Our cattle—” 

Lannigan said: “Maybe some of 
your cattie was on our land. Beeves 
co get around. No one at Double-C 
moved or over-branded them. If 
yuh’ve anything more to say about 
that, I suggest yuh talk to Jem 
Grant.” j 

“It’s not Grant’s doing, it—” 

Lannigan’s lips curled derisively. 

8 & £ y: 
“Yuh got that much sense? Then 
there’s hope for yuh. It wasn’t 
Deouble-C doing.” 

Hamilton said: “Yuh talk too much. 
Who are yuh?” 

“Tust a Double-C rider,” Lannigan 
said. 

That question surprised him. He 
had expected to be recognized. Per- 
haps he had aitered since he had been 
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seen in Ridge City. 

Black Joe was straightening up, 
and there was naked evil in his eyes. 
Me took his hands from his stomach 
to feel for his guns. When he found 
them missing, he stiffened. His eyes 
were more bloodshot now, and once 
or twice he winced; Lannigan had 
kept nothing back from that punch. 

“How’re yuh feeling, Joe?” asked 
Hamilton. 

“One day—” began Black Joe. 

“Yuh’re goin’ to learn sense,” Lan- 
nigan finished for him. “Maybe it 
will take a long time. Hamilton, yuh 
ought to know this. Any shooting 
from yuhr men now will rate high— 
as murder. Don’t forget it. Are yuh 
going to see Grant or Ogden?” 

Hamilton said stubbornly: “We’re 
riding into town.” 

“Okay. We'll fork leather, Pete,” 
Lannigan said, mildly. 

Black Joe was standing upright, 
now, and staring at Lannigan closely. 
As Pete got his leg across, the 
Doubile-O foreman’s expression was a 
curious mixture of hatred, surprise, 
fear and puzzlement. 

Joe’s expression altered and he 
took a step forward. 

“Joe—” began Hamilton. 

“That’s Lannigan!” 
Black Joe. 


exclaimed 


ANNIGAN forked leather. He 

had bluffed them so hard that 

he still had his guns. Theirs were 

drawn and pointing towards him but 

the odds were nearer level than they 
had been before. 

Hamilton snapped: “Are you sure?” 

“I’m dead sure. I saw him—” Black 
Joe broke off, and for the first time 
he grinned. He looked delighted. “I 
guess this beats all! Lannigan, wanted 
for murder! Won’t the Sheriff be 
pleased t’see yuh, Lannigan? Put up 
yuhr hands.” 

Lannigan kept his hands resting 
on the saddle in front of him, leaning 
forward slightly, smiling faintly. 
“Sure, won’t he,’ he said. “Haven’t 
yuh learned enough for one day?” 

“Yuh’re doing the learning,” Black 
Joe said. He turned to one of the 
riders and motioned him forward. 
“Take his irons.” 

The man came forward. 


One moment Lannigan was on the 
top edge of tension, undecided, badly 
worried. The next he grinned. 

“Haven't yuh forgotten my other 
name?” 

“What name’s that?” asked Hamil- 


ton. 

“Keep yuhr trap shut,’ Joe 
growled, are : 

Corliss,” said Lannigan. 

Pete gasped. “Lannigan, yuh’re 
crazy!” 


Those words only just reached Lan- 
nigan, who was watching Black Joe 
and Hamilton. And he saw an incred- 
ible change. The anger and gloating 
triumph died out of Black Joe’s eyes. 
He drew back, staring. There was a 
stir among the men with him. Hamil- 
ton sat on his horse as if he had been 
frozen stiff. 

Black Joe said: “Yuh—yuh’re Cor- 
liss.” 

“Ask Ogden,” said Lannigan. 

Black Joe licked his lips, glanced 
at Hamilton, then looked back at Lan- 
nigan. Pete was sitting absolutely 
still, now, hardly daring to move. 
Lannigan kept grinning, but his 
heart was thumping. Why had the 
name of Corliss affected them like 
this? 

“Why—why didn’t yuh say so?” 
muttered Black Joe. 

“Hadn’t yuh better be hitting the 
trail?” asked Lannigan. It seemed the 
one way to follow up this heaven- 
sent advantage. 

Hamilton said: “Corliss—” and his 
voice trailed off. 

“Going to ride?” asked Lannigan 

Black Joe looked at Hamilton. 
Hamilton nodded. They signalled to 
the riders who were sitting in that 
startled circle. Black Joe forked 
feather. 

Pete said: “What do you know 
about that?” 

Lannigan pushed back his hat and 
scratched his head. “I just don’t make 
anything of it,” he said, “I don’t—” 
he began to grin. Pete grinned back. 
He began to chuckle. There was a 
rasping noise at the back of Pete’s 
throat, as if he were taking unaccus- 
tomed exercise. Then Lannigan began 
to laugh. All of them had been 
frightened of ‘Corliss.’ 

He stopped laughing at last. Pte 
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gulped, and drew his right hand 
across his eyes. “It was worth ridin’ 
this way,” he gasped. 

Lannigan said: “It doesn’t make 
sense.” 

“That’s what makes it so funny.” 

“I thought yuh was crazy,” said 
Pete, “I sure thought yuh was crazy. 
They don’t like Mr. Lannigan, be- 
cause of the story Ogden has been 
spreading, but they ought to have 
hated Corliss. I thought yuh was ask- 
ing to be lynched right here an’ now, 
instead—” he looked more sober. 
“What d’yuh reckon it means, Lan- 
nigan?” 

“It can bear thinking about,” Lan- 
nigan said. 

“Yuh’re right, at that.” Pete chuck- 
led again. “I’ve wanted to sce Black 
Joe on his back for a long time,” he 
said. “Yuh heard about him?” 

“To me, he’s just one of Ridge 
County’s surprises,” Lannigan ad- 
mitted. “We may’s well talk an’ ride.” 

“Suits me,” said Pete. They turned 
back on the trail. “Black Joe, now. 
He’s been riding for Tandy and 
Hamilton most of ten years. He’s a 
no good hombre, with a big-mouth, 
and he can do a lot of harm. He keeps 
his men down by bawling them out, 
+ other way. We don’t like Black 

OC eS 

“I’m backing yuhr judgment,” Lan- 

nigan said. 


ONG PAT and Jem Grant were 
in the office, a small room 
reached from the big room of the 
ranch-house. As soon as they saw 
Pete’s wounded shoulder, they started 
asking questions. Lannigan suggested 
they should look after Pete first and 
ask questions afterwards. Long Pat 
agreed, and called for a boy. A shiny 
black came running. Water was put 
on the stove, fresh bandages and an- 
tiseptic brought; soon Pete’s shoulder 
was dressed as well as Doc Jordan 
could have dressed it. 
Jem Grant said: “Now, what’s hap- 
pened?” 
“Yuh do the talking, Lannigan,” 
said Pete. 
Lannigan told the story quickly 
and well. He emphasized some points: 
the fact that they had accused 


Double-C punchers of rustling and 
over-branding was one, the fact that 
it was now known that he was at 
Double-C was another and the effect 
of the name Corliss was a third. That 
came last, and he saw that the other 
men realized its significance. Pete 
had done already, although neither of 
them had spoken of it. 

Double-O, from MHamilton and 
Black Joe downwards, were scared of 
Corliss and probably worked for him. 

Jem Grant put that into words. 

“That’s how I figured it,” Lanni- 
gan agreed. 

“It’s mighty funny,” said Grant. 

Pete grinned. “Funny! I’ll say it 
is!” 

But Grant was not smiling. He 
was staring with set features at Lan- 
nigan. 

At last Long Pete broke the si- 
lence. 

“What’s on yuhr mind, Jem?” 

Grant drew a deep breath. “I can’t 
make it out,” he said. “I can under- 
stand Black Joe and Hamilton turn- 
ing and riding off, because I would 
be prepared to believe anything of 
that outfit. From Hamilton down- 
wards, it’s bad. I’m not so troubled 
about the talk of rustling. No one in 
this county would believe that of 
Double-C. But—” he turned and 
looked at Lannigan, and his brown 
eyes seemed to burn “—what I 


can’t understand is why Lannigan 
said he was Corliss—unless he is Cor- 
liss.” 


SOS 


ANNIGAN did not 
reply at once to the 
accusation behind 
those words. He con- 
tinued to watch the 
Double-C owner, 
knowing that Pete 
and Long Pat were 
staring at him intent- 


Grant said: “Well?” 

“We've had all this out before,” 
Lannigan said. 

“There are new conditions now,” 
Grant reminded him. 

“Yuh think they’re new. The fact 
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is that we know how to place Double- 
O. We know this man Corliss has in- 
fluence around here. We already 
guessed it, after the man who gave 
me the name before he died. What’s 
new about it?” 

“Yuh’re playing with words,” Grant 
said. “I’m not having it said that Cor- 
liss rides for me.” 

“He doesn’t.” 

“Double-O men think he does.” 

“Does their opinion count that 
much?” 

Grant clenched his hands. “Listen, 
Lannigan, I’m not taking chances. 
There might be one—two men on 
Double-O who would run this story 
to Ogden. They might get a reward. 
I’ve no objection to taking a chance 
with Lannigan, but I’m not taking 
one with Corliss.” 

Lannigan said: “And yuh feel sure 
I’m Corliss?” 

“That’s so.” 

Lannigan shrugged. 
ride out,” he said. 

“Yuh deny it.” 

“I deny it,” Lannigan said, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “but my de- 
nial won't make all that difference. 
Yuh won’t believe it. Yuh might 
pretend to for a while, yuh might 
‘ kid yuhrself that yuh’re convinced, 
but when anything happens yuh 
can’t understand yuh’ll come back 
to it—I’m Corliss. I’m not, but that 
doesn’t signify.” 

Long Pat said: “Jem, I reckon—”. 

“Yuh’re okay, Pat,” Lannigan said, 
“but this is between me and Grant. 
Yuh know it. Grant knows it. I’d bet- 
ter ride out.” 

Grant nodded. “I guess that’s so,” 
he said. 

Lannigan got up and walked out of 
the office, across the big room, out 
on the verandah. The sun was striking 
hard down on it, a shimmering heat- 
haze was rising from the roofs of the 
buildings and from the ground itself. 
There was something familiar and 
pleasant about Double-C. He liked it; 
he had liked it here from the first 
and would have been content to ride 
this range for a while. It was not to 
be. 

He walked across to the bunk-house 
and stood at the door, looking in. 


“Pd = better. 


He had come here with two hun- 
dred dollars and nothing else but his 
clothes and a bowie knife and rope. 
Now he had a horse that would take 
him anywhere, and everything he 
needed to hit the trail. When he had 
paid for these thines he would have 
the better part of a hundred dollars 
left. So it had served some purpose 
for him. 

Long Pat came over. “I suppose 
yuh have to leave.” 

“Yuh know it,” Lannigan said. 

“I suppose.” _ 

“Yuh know it,” Lannigan repeated. 

Long Pat’s eyes were filled with 
that repressed laughter which made 
him a man to like. 

“Yuh could help.” 

“How?” Lannigan considered. “I’m 
outlawec—it amounts to that. Be- 
tween Grant, Tandy and Corliss I’m 
going to meet trouble on every side. 
It seems to me that J would be wise 
to get right out of the country.” 

“Oh, sure. Wise. Yuh’re not so 
wise in some ways,” Long Pat said. 
“It wasn’t wise to tell Black Joe yuh 
were Corliss, but it worked. Some 
men have luck that way. I’ve a feeling 
yuh’re one of them. Here in Ridge 
County, we need a man like yuh, Lan- 
nigan.” 

“Yuh haven’t made it obvious.” 

“I’m trying to now,” Long Pat said. 
“A great deal goes on in this country 
we don’t know about. Yuh’re a man 
who can look aiter himself. Up on the 
ridge and in the hills beyond it, yuh 
could live through the Fall, through 
Winter if need be. I could stock yuh 
up. Yuh could get around, finding 
out waat there is to find. Yuh right 
discover where tiis man Corliss has 
his hide-out.” 

Lannigan shook his head. 

He felt convinced that the wiser 
thing was to ride out. He was not 
happy about it, but logic told h:m 
that he would be a fool to do any- 
thing else. 

And then, unbidden, quite sudden- 
ly and without warning, a face ap- 
peared in front of his mind’s eye. 
Marion Tandy’s. 

“I would stake yuh,” Long Pat 
said. “And I would meet yuh reg’lar 
near the Ridge. Yuh know enough 
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about Grant to realize that if we 
COWG give sits proor ot wnat 1s hap- 
pemnag, proot that this Corliss is 
someone eise, he would stake us.” 

“I doubt that.” 

“Yuh’re being piain stubborn,” 
Long Pat declared, “an’ I don’t 
know that I blame yuh for that, Lan- 
nigan, but I’m going to do something 
I haven’t asked in twenty years.” 

“What's that?” 

“Ym going to ask yuh to stay on. 
As a favour.” Pat’s eyes were smil- 
ing. “That’s taken some doing, Lan- 
nigan.” 

Lannigan smiled. “I appreciate it.” 

“Okay,” Long Pat said, as if he 
realized that it was no use talking 
further. “I’il be out by the Ridge, 
two days from now, near the bridge 
—yuh know the bridge?” 

Lannigan nodded. 

“V’ll be there if yuh’ve changed 
yuhr mind,” said Long Pat. “The 
fact is simple, Lannigan. In my opin- 
ion, we all will go on much the same 
as we have been doing for four-five 
years, We won’t get any place. Ridge 
County is going bad, it’s a set-up 
ripe for a man like Corliss if he has 
a big party riding for him. It’s a 
prosperous township, a prosperous 
county, and it’s wide open for a real- 
ly bad hombre like Corliss. Already 
we know Double-O is working with 
him—” 

“Yuh’re forgetting something,’ 
Lannigan pointed out, “yuh’re for- 
getting that Double-O will find out 
pretty soon that I’m not Corliss. And 
I’m only one man.” 

“I guess yuh’re only one, but any 
man who can handle Black Joe the 
way yuh did means that yuh’re 
worth two or three,” said Long Pat. 
“Lannigan, I don’t get arcund much. 
I’ve spent most of my life around 
these parts. There was a time when 
I liked it, but I don’t like it now. 
I’d quit, only it seems to me there’s 
a lot to be done, and my roots are 
deep in these ranges. Howso—what 
I’m trying to say is this. I’ve learned 
to know men. Now and again a man 
comes riding through, and I can see 
he’s gct what the others don’t have. 


Yuh’re one of them. Any man who 
can handle black joe that way, any 
man with the nerve yuh had when 
yuh met those riders, is one of them. 
‘they don’t coine so often. I used to 
thinx that Jem Grant was ene, but 
he isn’t. I don’t know of a man in 
Ridge County could lead a fight 
against Tandy and Corliss and stand 
a chance ot winning. Listen—yuh 
know the men in this outfit by now.” 

“Surely,” agreed Lannigan. 

“They'd folicow yuh,” Long Pat 
said, simply. 

“Only if Grant told them to.” 

“Tf they thought Grant was wrong 
and yuh was right, they’d fellow 
yuh,” Long Pat said. “They haven’t 
said so, but it’s true. And there are 
others who would follow yuh. Seems 
to me yuh chose to hit Ridge City 
without realizing yuh were wanted 
here mighty bad.” 

Lannigan laughed. “If I was talk- 
ing to yuh this way, yuh would say 
I was plumb crazy.” 

“So yuh would be. They wouldn’t 
follow me,” Long Pat retorted. “I’ll 
tell yuh something else, Uannigan. 
Yuh’re sore with life because yuh al- 
lowed yuhrself to be fooled and 
cheated out’ve yuhr own outfit. Yuh 
think yuh’re a wandering no-good 
hombre. Yuh’ve uprooted yuhrself, 
but yuh’re a man who needs roots. 
Don’t forget it. If Ridge City can 
be cleaned up, there is no place bet- 
ter for getting rooted again. That’s 
a fact. I hope I’ll be seeing yuh,” he 
said. “I’ll get yuhr pay-roll.” 

“Yuh’ll set the pony against that, 
an’ I’ll owe yuh something.” Long 
Pat shook his head. 

“Yuh’ve earned that pony,” he 
said, “and all the rest, by telling us 
what yuh have about Double-O. 
Grant’s just told me to tell vuh that. 
If yuh refuse to accept it,” Long Pat 
added, “I shall considered yuh a 
stubborn cayuse not worth a jack- 
rabbit’s tail, and I don’t want to re- 
member you that way.” 

_Lannigan said: “Okay. I’m appre- 
ciating it.” 


E RODE out half an hour 
afterwards, The men at the 
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outfit spoke briefly to send him on 
his way. He wondered if Long Pat 
was right, if these men would follow 
any lead he gave them. It was a new 
idea—new. chat was, as far as Dov- 
ble-C was concerned. He had thought 
them tolerant but likely to turn hos- 
tile, as Grant had turned. In the past. 
he had led men—when there had 
been trouble; they had supported 
him, but he had made a foo! of him- 
self and so denied himself the right 
of leadershir. 

He rode north-west towards the 
far end of the ridge. There were 
other Double-C riders there, men to 
whom he would like to say “howdy” 
again before he rode on. There had 
been some trouble with a fence near 
the Falls. He had visited the spot 
twice. At two or three steep places 
cattle could fall over and fences had 
been erected. Where stakes had rot- 
ted and broken they were being re- 
placed. That was almost all there was 
to do on Double-C at that time of 
the year, the beeves Jooked after 
themselves. 

He heard the roar of the Falls in 
his ears when he was a long way off. 
The ground was broken, hilly and 
wooded, but a few cattle roamed 
about. Soon, from a hill, he could see 
the sun reflected on the water of 
the Falls. 

There were trees near the water’s 
edge and he could see the broken 
fence in one place, high up the hill- 
side. Two or three horses were crop- 
ping at the grass. The Double-C men 
were hidden from him by the trees. 

He rode up the ridge, which sloped 
like the side of a hill there. 

He reached the top, and paused 
for a moment. 

He sensed that he was being 
watched, and that the watcher had 
not intended to shoot him. The 
watcher could have killed him, by 
now, perhaps before he had even 
dreamed that any one was there. 

He reached the trees. 

He grinned with relief. It was dark 
and cool beneath them and a man 
could play hide-and-seek here for 
hours without being in any danger. 


He glanced over his shoulder, but all 
he could see were trees and shrubs, 
Then he broke through the trees. 

The horses were crcpping close by 
the fence, which had been repaired. 
There was no sign of the men. 

Then he saw a man’s hat-— 

It sent a shiver of alarm through 
him. The hat was thrown carelessly 
down, and resting on its crown. No 
man in his senses would be walking 
about without a hat. It was by the 
side of a large bush. He could see 
there on the ground the tools with 
which. the men had been working, 
but no sign of any living thing ex- 
cept the horses. 

Then he saw a man’s head and 
shoulders; another head; four men 
in all], lying on the ground, in odd 
positions. There were guns in their 
hands. One was staring up towards 
the sky, but his eyes were sightless. 

These men were dead. 


S107 


E DID NOT once 
glance round, al- 
though Lannigan was 
sure that he had been 
followed. He _ stood 
for a moment, staring 
at the four men—the 
only Double-C punch- 
ers not at the ranch. 
They had fought hard. The grass 
about them was littered with cart- 
ridge cases. 

One man was sprawled forward, 
facing the other side of the river. 

The roar of the falls was loud in 
Lannigan’s ears, 

That man had been killed with a 
shot from the other side. Lannigan 
pictured the scene in his mind’s eye. 
They had been resting after the 
work was finished, talking, laughing 
perhaps, even playing dice. There 
was a fire, burnt out now, and over 
it a billy-can, with bubbling coffee 
inside it. Food was spread about; so 
they had been interrupted in the 
middle of a meal. Shots had come 
across the river and they had rushed 
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for their Winchesters; and then— 

He picked up one gun, easing it 
out of a stiff hand. He opened it 
and saw that it was empty. All the 
guns were empty. The shots which 
had killed three of these men had 
been fired at close quarters. 

He saw what that meant, and a 
fierce anger welled up inside him. 
They had been out of ammunition, 
forced to surrender, ard their as- 
sailants had come close and callous- 
ly shot them down. 

He looked behind him. There were 
the trees, looking almost solidly 
massed, the shadows beneath their 
branches cool and inviting. He could 
see no man, heard no sound. Had he 
been followed only to be allowed to 
go his own way when it was seen 
where he was heading? 

There was only one thing to do; 
he must return to Double-C and re- 
port what he kad found. 

He covered the faces of the men 
with their own kerchiefs. 

He heard a fresh scund, above the 
roar of the water; a  flutterine 
sound, and a wind. A shadow crossed 
over his. He locked up auicklv, and 
saw a carrion bird, which had ven- 
tured so close that he had felt the 
stir of its wings. When he had gone 
the others, flying high, little specks 
against the bright blue, would come 
swooping devwn. 

Then a thought struck him. The 
birds would have been at their ob- 
scene work had some one not fright- 
ened them away. 

He turned again— 

It was a man on foot and leading a 
horse. The sun was in Lannigan’s 
eyes and prevented him from see- 
ing the newcomer’s face clearly. He 
waited with a nand on his gun. As 
the other drew nearer, he saw that 
he was young, little more than a boy. 
His horse was limping. 

He recognized the lad—The Boy 
from Arrowhead. He had seen him 
only once or twice, but there was 
no mistaking his features. He looked 
scared, but came on courageously. 
Lannigan dropped his hand from his 
gun and went to meet him. The Boy 


drew nearer. His lips were drawn; 
he was pale; his eyes were clouded, 
as if he had looked upon an awful 
horror. In hours, perhaps, this boy 
had become a man. 

He did not recognize Lannigan; 
and Lannigan thought it better not 
to introduce himself at first. 

“Who’re yuh?” he asked in a harsh 
voice. 

“Martin,” said The Boy, huskily. 
“Boy Martin.” 

“What’re yuh doin’ here?” 

“I could ask that’ve yuh.” So Boy 
Martin had courage. Lannigan hard- 
ened his face, and rasped: “I’m ask- 
in’ yuh!” 

The Boy said: “I was riding this 
way. I heard shooting. I came to 
find out what it was about. I dis- 
covered—this. I stayed around to 
keep the birds away.” 

“How far have yuh been from 
here?” 

“Not far.” 

“Who’s with yuh? Some one was 
on the other side of the trees when 
I rode here.” 

“That would be—Larry.” 

“Who’s this Larry?” 

“Larry Benson. We’re from Ar- 
rowhead.” 

Lannigan asked: “Where’s Renson 
now?” 

“Watching, I guess.” 

“Why did he send yuh to talk to 
me?” 

The Boy shrueged his shoulders. 
“Yuh can ask him. I don’t know. 
Who—who’re yuh?” 


ANNIGAN said: “I’m just rid- 
ing around. I’ve bern riding for 
Double-C but quit. Or I thought I 
quit, until I saw this. Yuh didn’t see 
the men who did it, did yuh?” 

“I—I reckon so.” 

“Recognize them?” 

“No,” said The Boy, “they were 
strangers to Larry an’ me. ho— 
who are yuh?” 

The Boy drew back. “Yuh—are 
yuh Lannigan?” 

“What makes yuh guess that?” 

“Ther’s talk that Lannigan was at 
Double-C. Are yuh?” 
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There was no point in denying it. 
“Yes,” said Lannigan. 

The Boy said: “I doan know, I 
doan know what to do.” 

“I can tell yuh one thing,” said 
Lannigan. “Get to Double-C pronto 
and tell them what’s happened. I'll 
stay around. Benson can go with yuh 
if he’s nervous of showing himself 
here.” 

“He’s not nervous,” The Boy said. 
He looked over his shoulder, but 
there was no sign of Benson, “I—I 
would ride, but I can’t. My horse 
has got hisself hurt. Nothing much, 
but he’ll need resting.” 

Lannigan waved to the horses 
cropping idly by the edge of the 
cliff. “There are plenty of horses.” 

The Boy’s eyes lit up. “I didn’t 
realize—sure, I guess that’s so. ll 
ride.’ He drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

“Tl ride,” he repeated. He went 
slowly towards the horses, picking 
up a saddle; all the saddles had been 
removed before the men had camped. 
He put it on a horse’s back and tight- 
ened the girth, doing everything 
mechanically. Then he forked leath- 
er, 

Then from the trees came Larry 
Benson. 

Lannigan would have recognized 
him anywhere. He walked easily, and 
there was a set smile on his face. 
On his back was a Winchester and, 
across it, the guitar. He reached 
them and nodded to Lannigan, then 
turned to The Boy. 

“Where yuh goin’?” 

“Double-C.” 

“That’s an idea. Ride fast.” 

“Vl ride fast,” promised The Boy. 

Lannigan said: “One of us should 
go with him as far as the range. He’ll 
be safe enough then.” 

“We can guard him from here,” 
Benson said. He touched the barrel 
of his Winchester, and nodded to 
The Boy. who kneed his horse and 
rode off. Soon he was scrambling 
down the hillside. He rode well. Ben- 
son held his Winchester in his hands 
and they scanned the hillside and 
the rangeland, but the only things 
in sight were trees—not many on 
the range—beeves and grass. It 
seemed a long time before The Bov 


reached the bottom. He turned and 
waved, and then began to gallop. 
Soon he was out of sight, and Lan- 
nigan turned to Benson. 

“Why did yuh let the boy come to 
me alone?” 

Benson’s smile widened. “Sure, it 
was a sensible thing to do,” he de- 
clared. “His hand ain’t steady. Mine 
is. If yuh’d made trouble, yuh would 
be another body now with me watch- 
ing. With him watching, yuh might 
be alive an’ I might be dead. Don’t 
that make sense?” 

“I guess so,” said Lannigan. 


“Thanks. Yuh’re Lannigan, aren’t 
yuh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Howdy,” said Benson. His eyes 


were laughing. Lannigan had often 
longed for laughter but had not ex- 
pected to find it in circumstances 
like these. He felt angry with Ben- 
son, but there was simple good hu- 
mour on the man’s face. He was no 
fool; he was just not affected by 
what had happened. He went on: 
“Ther’s a lot’ve talk about yuh, I 
guess.” 

“There’ll be more talk about this,” 
said Lannigan. 

“I guess.” Benson looked down at 
the men and then up at the birds. 
Then his glance travelled towards 
the picks and spades the men had 
brought with them for the fencing 
work. “We ought t’ get busy,” he 
said. 

There was no argument about that. 
They turned about, picked up the 
spades, and began to dig. Benson 
worked with smooth, easy move- 
ments. Lannigan, unused to digging, 
found it more difficult. Half-wav 
through their grim task, Benson 
looked up and said: “Yuh’d better 
take it easy.” 

“I’m all right.” 

“All the same, yuh ought to take 
it easy.” He stopped himself, long 
enough to roll the makines. and Lan- 
nigan followed his example. 

From that moment on, Benson be- 
gan to talk. 

He did not say why he and The 
Boy had ridden out this far from 
Arrowhead, but he said that when 
they had got near the Fall they 
had heard shooting. So thev had rid- 
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den up through the trees, aiming to 
find out what was happening. Before 
they had reached the spot, the shoot- 
ing had stopped. Six men had ridden, 
in Indian file, close by them. All were 
Strangers to Ridge City, if Benson 
could ve believed. 

“There was one man,” Benson said, 
“an’ I didn’t like the look of him at- 
all, Lannigan. He wasn’t a big guy. 
He wasn’t so big as me. He was 
kind’ve easy to look at. He could 
ride as if he was part of the horse. 
He was leading them, and they 
calied him ‘Boss’. Do yuh know what 
I didn’t like about him, Lannigan?” 

“No. Why?” 

“It seemed kinda funny to him,” 
said Benson, “when one’ve his men 
said they ought to’ve burried these 
fellows. This handsome guy laughed 
and said the birds would look after 
them. I didn’t like that. Would 
yuh’ve done?” 

“No,” said Lannigan, because an 
enswer was called for. He hesitated 
for a moment, and then asked: “Why 
did yuh ride this far out?” 

Eenson looked up and met his 
gaze squarely. Then he looked down 
and went on digging. The grave 
was almost deep enough now. Min- 
utes passed, Lannigan thought that 
Benson was not going to answer. It 
didn’t greatly matter. Benson was 
friendly, it was good not to be 
alone... 

Benson said abruptly: “Mrs. Tandy 
asked us to, I guess,” and then went 
on digging with his easy, rythmical 
movements. 


SHES 


NTO Lannigan’s mind 
there sprang the pic- 
ture of Marion Tandy, 
sitting by his bedside; 
and then another, 
when she had come in 
with thin bread-and- 
butter, dressed in 

é Gark clothes which 
had thrown into relief the creamy 
loveliness of her skin. Her face 
seemed to blot out Benson’s. Then 
the vision faded. Benson was look- 
ing at him intently. 


“We're deep enough,” he said, 

“TI guess.” 

They took all the contents out 
of the pockets of the four dead men. 
They were trifling things, mostly. 
One man had a tattered picture of a 
girl in his belt. There was nothing 
to matter except a few dollar bills, a 
few nickels. It was a slow, weary, 
gruesome task, but. at last the earth 
was flattened down as well as it 
could be, and Benson began to re- 
place the grass he had cut. 

They stood looking at it, their 
heads bared to the sun. 

Benson said: “I guess it ain’t 
often I wish I was a parson.” That 
silly set grin curved his lips. “Yuh 
haven't got a Book?” 

“No.” 

“Nor’d any of them.” Benson 
shrugged. “I guess no one will wor- 
ry. I can tell the parson one’ve these 
days, he c’n come out if he feels 
that way.” He turned his back on 
the grave, and with the inconsequen- 
tial way that Lannigan had come -to 
expect of him, he went on: “Sure, 
Mrs. Tandy asked us to ride this 
wav 

“Why?” 

“i3cecause Tandy had ridden out 
with two strangers who hit Arrow- 
head and talked to him.” Benson 
hesitated, and then. went on: “I 
guess Tandy don’t often ride alone 
these days. I cuess Mrs. Tandy was 
worried for him.” 

Benson knew differently: Marion 
had wanted to know where Tandy 
had ridden and why. So Arrowhead 
was divided, those for Tandy, those 
for his wife. 

Benson said: “Yuh know I once 
rode for Double-C?” 

“Ves,” 

“An’ I’ve often wished I was 
back,” said Benson. “I was kind’ve 
stubborn, I guess. I didn’t object to 
riding this way. I planned to ride 
as far’s Double-C an’ find out if 
ther’ would be a welcome for me if 
I come back. The Boy wouldn’t join 
me, but that didn’t matter.” 

“Why wouldn’t he move from Ar- 
rowhead?” asked Lannigan. 

Benson said: “Something would 
keep him ther’, I guess. Yuh don’t 
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have to worry about that. It doesn’t 
signify. Lannigan, I’ve heard plenty 
about yuh from Double-C talk in 
Ridge City. I guess if Jem Grant 
says yuh're okay, yuh're okay. Yuh 
know that yuh’re wanted, don’t yuh?” 

“Yes.” 

“D'yuh know why?” 

Lannigan thought it better to sav 
“No.” 

“Because Tandy would like t’see 
yuh dead,” said Benson. “There’s no 
other reason, I guess.” 

“It seems a mighty poor one.” 

“Yuh don’t know Tandy,” 
Benson. 

He talked a little more, and all he 
said confirmed what Long Pat had 
told. 

“I wish I’d been earlier,” he said. 
“Yuh make anythin’ of it, Lanni- 
gan?” 

“Not yet,’ said Lannigan. 

Benson shrugged. “We'd better 
eat,” he said. 


HERE WAS a dark mass, far 

way, moving slowly, or what 
seemed slowly. Realization of what 
it was ran through Lannigan like a 
shock. Benson saw him, and turned 
to look ‘n the same direction. The 
dark mass was moving. It was im- 
possible to pick anything out, but to 
men of the range that moving mass 
could mean only one thing. 

Benson put it into shrill words: 
“Them’s beeves on the move!” 

Lannigan nodded.: 

“Plenty of beeves,’.Benson added, 
sharply. 

“Too many beeves,” Lannigan said. 

“They'd be Double-C cattle.” 

“T guess.” 

“Being herded to the river,” Ben- 
son said, now ina soft, gentle voice. 
“Ther’s the ford around that spot, 
Lannigan.” 

“How far from the beeves?” 

“Twice as far again as we are.” 

“They’re going to be driven across 
the ford,” Lannigan said. “There can't 
be any doubt about that.” He got ur 
slowly. The thing was almost too big 
to allow him to think clearly, but 
there was a pattern, it he could only 
see it. A few beeves rustled and 
then a great herd was driven across 
the range towards the river and the 


said 


ford. Rustling on a scale which had 
died out in most places. Beeves stol- 
en, not in tens but in thousands. 
The dark mass was no nearer, but 
it seemed to take on shape now, and 
he judged that, being eizht or nine 
miles away, those beeves were mov- 
ing some. So they were being driven 
hard. 

Benson 
thing!” 

“We can try,” Lannigan said. “Yuh 
ridin’?” 

“Yuh’re crazy!” 

“I’m going to try,” said Lannigan. 

“Ther’ll be all’ve ten men driving 
that herd.” 

“They're driving up from the 
south-east,” Lannigan said, “and if 
they’re in a hurry they won’t worry 
about stravs. They'll stay at the bac. 
They won’t know we're comin’, the 
beeves will hide us. We can do some- 
thing, Benson.” 

Benson said: 
too.” 


With the decision, they acted fast. 
One moment they were staring t9- 
wards the herd. the next they were ‘4 
the saddle and riding down in the 
path which The Boy had taken. Thev 
reached the flat land. From there 
they could not see the beeves, but 
they did not need anvthin= to suide 
them. Benson had a bivger horse 
than Lannigan, but rode no faster. 
They went at a full gallop. with the 
sound of hoofs and the falling water 
in their ears all the time. Gradually, 
the Falls faded in the distance, but 
anothsr sound took its place—th> 
deep distant thunder that came from 
a movine herd of cattle. Then thev 
saw the mass no more than three 
miles av-ay. 

Benson said: “Yuh were right, I 
guess.” 

“Seems like.” Lannigan looked to- 
wards the river. He could see the 
ford—he had seen it only once be- 
fore. It was between them and the 
herd, and they were nearer. A dozen 
men, perhaps many more, were hid- 
den by the beeves. 


said: “We can’t do a 


“Okay, I’m crazy 


Benson asked: ‘“What’s yuh’re 
idea?” 
“Head the beeves off,” said Lan- 


nigan. 
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Benson sighed. “Yuh surely are 
crazy, Lannigan.” 

But he was smiling, rather like 
Pete had smiled after he had been 
wounded and when Black Joe was 
on the ground. 


€T COULD work both ways. 

Those beeves were maddened. 
They had been driven far and hard 
under a hot sun, and they didn’t 
like it. Now and again, above the 
thunder, there was a sharper sound 
o. a shot. Yes, the men at the back, 
still unseen, were in a hurry. 

The chance, Lannigan reckoned, 
was that he and Benson could head 
the herd off, turning it in a half- 
circle and away from the ford. If 
that happened, if the whole herd 
turned, then the men behind would 
not be able to stop them for a long 
time. They would have to herd them 
round gradually, and it would take 
hours. If they came straight on, 
without turning, they would go 
across the ford and reach the other 
side without trouble. 

Lannigan began to shoot into the 
air. 

He and Benson kept on the river 
side of the herd. They were danger- 
ously close to the water; if they went 
in and that great mass of cattle fol- 
lowed, here would be no chance at 
all of coming out alive. 

The cattle were coming straight 
on— 

For what seemed hours on end but 
was in fact only a few minutes, Lan- 
nigan and Benson roared and shout- 
ed and fired into the air, sometimes 
jostled by beeves on the outside of 
the herd, sometimes in imminent 
danger of being thrown. And they 
were being forced nearer and nearer 
to the river. Lannigan grew hoarse 
and was tired, the whip seemed 
heavy; its throng seemed to have no 
effect on the beeves. They were 
forced nearer and nearer to the 
water, there was no way of escape 
that way. 

Benson was working. like a mad- 
man, but twenty, not two, men were 
needed for this—or else a miracle. 
Lannigan’s lips were turned back 
over his teeth as he fought on. A 


steer jostled him and the piebald 
slipped. 

“Finish,” thought Lannigan. 

The piebald struggled up on all- 
fours again. The steer had gone 
past. There were a few rnoments of 
dreadful pressure; the herd was like 
a solid wall against him. He could 
not see Benson. 

The pressure eased. 

At first Lannigan did not realize 
it. He was gasping for breath, bel- 
lowing and shouting, flashing out 
the whip. His guns were empty, but 
he did not think of what that might 
mean later. 

The truth flashed into Lannigan’s 
mind like water on to a parched 
tongue. The herd was moving away 
from the river. He was not more 
than twenty yards from the bank. A 
few beeves had strayed and were in 
the water, but the great mass was 
heading back, back to Double-C land, 
back— 

Benson wasn’t down, he was be- 
kind him! He touched Lannigan’s 
shoulder and pointed towards the 
river. Lannigan realized what he 
meant, knew that he was pointing 
to their only chance. The men who 
had driven this herd would sooa ap- 
pear. 

Lannigan nodded. 

With Benson, he turned and rode 
the few yards to the river. The bank 
was not steep there, the broad bosom 
of the water stretched peacefully 
and invitingly to the other bank. 
Further down a few beeves were 
struggling in it, that was all. 

They reached the water. 

He had never tested the piebald in 
water. He felt the horse give an in- 
voluntary shiver; he shivered too. 
Then water splashed over the horse’s 
raised head, into his faces, over his 
whole body. The current was faster 
than he had hoped, and hn felt the 
piebald lose footing. But the horse 
gathered himself and regained it. 
Then it began to swim, with Lanni- 
gan firmly in the saddle. Not many 
yards from him, Benson’s horse was 
swimming smoothly. 

There were three men on horse- 
back by the water’s edge. There were 
others, riding after the cattle; he was 
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not worried about those others, only 
about the three on the bank. They 
iseld guns. 

Then he heard the first shot, 


SEBTZ 


Nk SHOT was fol- 
‘owed by others, in 
jutek succession. Lan- 
nigan saw the splash- 
es in the water, all of 
them were in front of 
‘ him, the men had not 
got the range. They 
r were breathless and 
unsiv.s, ater their ride. 

There was another volley of shots. 
The piebald quivered. “Got him,” 
Lannigan thought. 

Yet he would not give up. As the 
volley died into the silence, he poised 
himself, then flung himself sideways. 
The water engulfed him. He kept 
under for as long as he could, strug- 
gling against the current; the men 
on the bank would guess that he 
would go with the current and be 
ready to shoot when he re-appeared. 
The water gurgled in his ears. He 
was free of the piebald, but the horse 
would try to make the far bank on 
its own and would be in no danger 
except from a casual shot. 

He reached the surface. 

There were too many noises in 
his ears to know whether shooting 
started. He thought it did; he took 
it for granted it did. But he stayed 
up only long enough to get his 
breath and then plunged beneath the 
surface again. 

He bumped against something 
hard; a rock. He opened his eyes. 
Yes, it was a rock, there were many 
small ones on the sandy bed of the 
river, but this was larger. This might 
give him cover. He tried to remem- 
ber whether he had seen it sticking 
out of the water, but he could not be 
sure. 

He reached it again, clung to a 
jagged edge, and dared to raise his 
head. Shots rang out then. He heard 
them clearly enough and felt a bul- 
let strike the rock near his hand. He 
saw, too, that it was above the water. 


He was on the nearside of it, but it 
he could get to the other side it 
would protect him from the gunmen. 

He went under again. 

He hauled himself round, not dar- 
ing to let go of the rock for fear 
of being swept away by the current. 
When he looked up again he saw not 
the opposite bank nor the bank 
where the men were standing wait- 
ing, but a bare face of rock close to 
his eyes. It was between him and 
his assailants, so he still had a 
chance. 

He looked down river. He could 
see the bank. The piebald and Ben- 
son’s horse were on the far side. He 
could not see Benson. He heard an- 
other burst of shooting. He dared to 
peer round the rock, saw that the 
three men were still in the saddle 
and on the bank. 

They were shooting further down- 
river. 

He glanced round again, and saw 
Benson, half-submerged, on his back. 
Did that mean Benson had been fatal- 
ly hit? He watched, tensely. The 
man’s body seemed to be floating. 
The men on the bank no longer fired, 
but scanned the river closely. 

He looked at the far bank. It was 
still a long way off. He dared not 
swim for it yet. He looked back at 
the men. They were riding away! 

He drew in a deep breath, then 
turned and swam towards Benson. 
Suddenly, he saw Benson’s head 
move. Benson was raising his head, 
trying to see the near bank. 

Lannigan called: “They’ve gone!” 

Benson did not hear him. 

Lannigan swam towards him as the 
Arrowhead man tried again to raise 
his head. He was foxing, and foxing 
well, for when he moved it looked as 
if the cipple of the water made him. 
Benson’s head turned abruptly, how- 
ever, when Lannigan splashed near 
him. He opened his mouth, and water 
flowed gently into it. Benson gasped 
and, as his tension relaxed, began 
to struggle. Promptly he went under 
water. The last glimpse of his face 
that Lannigan saw was so funny 
that he laughed—and water trickled 
into his mouth in turn. 
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T LAST they came up, side by 

side, treading water. The river 
just here was seven or eight feet 
dee>. At the ford, it was less than 
two fect, Lannigan knew. 

“Which side?” asked Lannigan. 

“Far,” gasped Benson. 

“Do we need to?” 

“Safer,” said Benson. 

He was right, and in any case 
they had to go there for their horses. 
They swam slowly. Benson was mak- 
ing heavy going of it. When at last 
their feet touched the bed, Benson 
lurched and would have fallen but 
for Lannigan’s support. 

“Right leg,” Benson said. So he 
was hit. 

“Badly?” 

“Guess not.” 

Lannigan helped him to struggle 
on to the far bank. They were a 
hundred yards further downstream 
than the horses, which were grazing 
peacefully. There was no_ shade 
near the bank, but plenty a little 
way in. Lannigan whistled to the 
horses, and the piebald started, Ben- 
son’s followed. Then he helped Ben- 
son to walk to the nearest patch of 
shade. 

The Arrowhead man sat down with 
a gasp. “That’s better.” 

Lannigan looked at the wound. 
The bullet had gone through the 
fleshy part of the thigh—right 
through, so there was no danger of 
the lodged bullet causing complica- 
tions. It was the only wound they 
had Letween them. He dressed it, 
using their kerchiefs and a stran. 
The bleeding had practically stopped. 
Benson rolled the makings philos- 
ophically while he was going 
through the ordeal, then grinned. 

“Them rustlers were mad,” he 
said. “We made it. I still don’t be- 
lieve any one could be so crazy as 
yuh an’ get away with it, Lannigan.” 

Lannigan laughed. “It helps to be 
crazy.” 

“It sure helps yuh.” 

“f wonder what happened to the 
rustlers,” Lannigan said, thoughtful- 
ly. “They could have finished us if 
they’d come after us, and _ they 
needn’t have ridden off.” 

“Scared,” said Benson. “They were 


in a hurry from the first, yuh re- 
member that.” 

“I suppose so,” said Lannigan, 

Then he jumped up, remembering 
that the piebald had flinched once 
when in the water. The horse was 
not troubled now, but there was 2 
long score running across its hind- 
quarters. It was not deep, and the 
river had washed it clean. It was as 
well for him and for Benson and 
the horses that the rustlers had been 
unsteady after their ride. Any one 
with a steady hand could have picked 
them off. 

His clothes were wet and uncom- 
fortable. Benson was lying with his 
eyes half-closed, looking fully satis- 
fied. 

“I reckon I'll dry my clothes,” 
Lannigan said. “Shall I dry yuhrs?” 

“Mine’ll dry on me.” 

Lannigan stripped and spread his 
clothes out in the sun. Within ¢n 
hour they would be bone dry. He 
looked at the gentle surface of the 
river. It was cool and inviting, quite 
untroubled. Without thinking, he 
waded in, knee deep, and then 
plunged forwards. It was good to feel 
the cool water caressing his skin. He 
swam up river for a while, then 
turned on his back and floated down. 
As the water run off his glistening 
skin, Benson called out: “Yuh’re 
surely plumb crazy! Some _ one 
might’ve come.” 

“They didn’t,” said Lannigan. 

“They’re coming,’ Benson said. 

Lannigan turned sharply and 
looked across the river. Way off, so 
that it might have been a speck in 
the sky, was a rider. He watched for 
some minutes and then saw others. 
There were two or three in ali— 
three, he decided. He went to feel 
his clothes. They wanted a while yet 
and the riders would not get here for 
another twenty minutes. He helped 
Benson back into the shade and the 
cover of a tree further from the bank, 
then calied the horses and tied them 
so that they could not stray and be 
seen by any one on the far side. 
Then he picked up his clothes, 
joined Benson, and began to dress. 
They could hear but not see the rid- 
ers now, 
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Benson said: “I would be a durned 
sight happier if I had me a gun that 
would work, I guess.” 

“We may not need guns,’ 
Lannigan. 

In his heart he felt sure that the 
rustlers had returned and were going 
to make a thorough search of the 
river. He finished dressing, then exa- 
mined his gun and Benson’s two. 
They were dry enough, but needed 
oil, They couldn’t have oil. He 
loaded them, and gave Benson one. 
“V’ll borrow yuhr second, I guess,” 
he said, and Benson nodded. “The 
Winchester won’t be any use to us,” 
added Lannigan, casually. “I guess 
not. Take a look-see,” pleaded Ben- 
son, “maybe yuh’ll be able to recog- 
nize them.” 

Lannigan went forward carefully. 
He could see the riders, close by the 
river now. They were riding slowly 
towards the ford. None of them 
were looking in his direction. He 
parted the boughs of a tree and 
looked across. 

His heart leapt. “There’s Long 
Pat!” he exclaimed, and he left 
cover in a flash, put his hands to 
his mouth and yippeed..Long Pat, 
Pete and one other Double-C rider 
were on the far side, and they all 
turned with a start—and all put 
their hands to their guns. 

Then Pete recognized him. “That’s 
Lannigan!” His elated voice travel- 
led clearly across the water, “Yuh 
okay, Lannigan?” 

“I’m okay! Come across.” 

The others did not hesitate. In a 
few minutes they were on the far 
bank, their legs wet, but otherwise 
they were dry enough. They climbed 
down from the saddles as Lannigan 
met them. He told them about Ben- 
son, and by that time they reached 
the man. Benson grinned up at them 
—and in his hands, his fingers crook- 
ed and ready, was his guitar! 

“Can’t get no sound out’ve it,” he 
declared. “The strings are finished. 
That’s sure hurt me bad. Howdy, 
Pat, Pete, Roger.” He nodded to all 
three in turn. 

Long Pat punched him gently in 
the stomach. 

“Mind my leg,” said Benson, 


said 


Lannigan was studying the Double- 
C men closely 2ne thing came to 
him: they were too light-hearted in 
the circumstances. 


OT UNTIL Lannigan had 
talked did they know that he 
and Benson had turned the herd. 

They did not know about the mur- 
ders. 

That fact gradually dawned on 
Benson, whose smile grew more set. 
The others remained in high sprits 
because several thousand head >f 
beeves had been saved. They planned, 
they said, to spend the night out 
here. 

“What I can’t understand,” said 
Pete, “is what Rozzy an’ the others 
up on the ridge were doing.” 

“Huntin’,” said Long Pat, laconic- 
ally. : 

Benson looked appealingly at Lan- 
nigan. “Tell them,” he seemed to say. 
Lannigan’s face was set. Long Pat 
and the others, at last sensing that 
something was wrong, watched him 
closely. He turned words over in his 
mind, and then decided that there 
was only one way to talk. He said: 
“Rozzy and the others were killed, 
I guess.” 

The three men stiffened. “What’s 
that?” croaked Pete. 

“Before I arrived,” Lannigan said. 
“Benson knows more about it than I 
do. We sent The Boy”—obviously 
they all knew whom he meant—"“to 
tell yuh. Yun must’ve missed him.” 

There was a long silence. 

The men from Double-C looked to- 
wards the Ridge. It was easy to im- 
agine what they were thinking. It 
was difficult to speak, to break the 
silence they had imposed upon them- 
selves. He watched Long Pat’s face. 
There was no lurking humour in his 
eyes, now. 

Then abruptly he turned to Lan- 
“Yuh still feel like quit- 


“No,” said Lannigan. 

Long Pat seemed to relax. “That’s 
more like it,” he said. “We-all had 
better get to the outfit. There’s 
just a chance that there’s been trou- 
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ble that way. I doubt it. I reckon 
them rustlers have made for the 
Ridge, they won’t want to be around 
on the open range again.” 

All of them got up. Benson was 
helped into tie saddle, and said he 
could manage to ride. Lannigan 
knew that the subject of the mur- 
dered men would not be discussed 
again, except when Grant was being 
told. But it would never be forgot- 
ten. The feud was no longer beneath 
the surface. Double-C would force it 
to the open. 

He was committed to their side. 


S137 


=~; TANDING in front of 
“22 the ranch-house, Grant 
¥ was talking to Ogden. 
Lannigan rode in with 
mi the others, but went 
# round the back of the 
sss bunk-house and kept 
m@ out of sight. He could 

sd hear snatches of what 
was being said. Benson kept breaking 
in on the ranchers and_ the sheriff, 
with words like: “Ifit wasn’t for 
Lannigan, yuhr cattle would’ve been 
gone, I tell yuh.” Or to Ogden: 
“If yuh spent yuhr time out on 
the range, the way yuh should 
these yer days, ther’ wouldn't be trou- 
ble.” Ogden was irritable and bad- 
tempered. He questioned every man 
in turn about the rustling, and ap- 
peared to think that it had been great- 
ly exaggerated. Lannigan, squatting 
in the shadow of the bunk-house, 
listened with only half his attention. 
There in the corral were five horses, 
just brought in. Ogden had not even 
troubled to find out why only four 
men had appeared. 

The sheriff was no good. That did 
not neccssarily mean he was bad—but 
either he was bad as a man or just 
plain foolish. 

Reluctantly, Ogden promised that 
he would get a posse together and 
comb the Ridge hills. 

Jem Grant said hotly: “If yuh’re so 
unwilling, Ogden, I'll do it myself. 
Maybe yuh would act differently if 


yuhr men had been killed in cold 
blood.” 

“I’m not unwilling,” Ogden said. “I 
know my business.” 

“Yuhrs—or Tandy’s.” 

Ogden did not answer. Lannigan 
could imagine the way his face dark- 
ened. Soon there was the sound of 
riders making off. Lannigan watched 
them come into sight. They did not 
once look round, but headed for 
Ridge City. 

He joined the others. 

Benson was saying: “So I’d like tu 
come back, Boss.” 

“VYuh’re welcome,” Grant said. “Is 
The Boy staying with yuh? We can 
use him.” 

The Boy was standing nearby. He 
looked tired and sick. But at the 
words he stirred and said: ‘No, sir, 
I’m going to Arrowhead. I belong 
there.” 

“Suit yourself,” Grant said, and lost 
interest in The Boy. 

Long Pat said: “He can’t hit that 
trail alone.” 

“Sure I can,” said The Boy. “IU 
ride out soon. I just need to rest, 
that’s all.” 

“Go an’ lie on one of the bunks,” 
said Long Pat. 

They settled Benson in a room in 
the house. He was cursing his useless- 
ness, but swore that he would be 
about again in a matter of days. Lan- 
nigan could believe it of the man. His 
second reason for cursing was the 
loss of the guitar, which had been 
ruined in the water. That seemed to 
hurt him more than anything. But he 
grinned when he was left alone, and 
promised not to keep complaining. 
Lannigan had helped him undress, 
and now joined Long Pat and Grant 
in the office. Long Pat had finished 
talking, Grant was about to answer. 
He looked round at Lannigan and 
pointed to a chair. 

“Thanks,” said Lannigan. 

“I've got to thank yuh,” Grant said. 
“I’ve heard enough to make it clear 
that yuh saved several! thousand head 
of beeves for me. The way yuh 
acted made all the difference. And 
I guess if yuh were Corliss, yuh 
would have acted differently. This 
man Corliss—is he leading the rust- 
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lers, I wonder?” 

“Could be,” allowed Long Pat. 

“Benson talked of a handsome 
man,” said Lannigan. “Smallish, dark, 
wiry, I gather.” 

“He told us,” said Grant. 
think that’s Corliss?” 

“He was the leader of that parti- 
cular bunch.” 

“I guess so.” Grant put a hand 
wearily to his forehead. 

“Where do we go from here? 
We've eight men left—eight and Ben- 
son, who won’t be any use for a while. 
We can’t do much. We haven’t had 
enough men to look after the beeves 
properly, that’s proved now. How 
many men are there in the Ridge 
hills, I wonder ?” 

“I wouldn’t put it less than twenty, 
from all accounts,” said Long Pat. 

“And there are Double-O men,” 
Lannigan said. 

“We've got a man-sized job,” Grant 
said, slowly. What he meant, thought 
Lannigan, was that he had a job he 
did not think they would be able to 
handle. He could see, or thought he 
could see, that: If the odds were reck- 
oned in man-pewer, he was not far 
wrong. Eight men against thirty, and 
there was no likelihood of getting 
any more help. It came to Lannigan 
that by saving that herd he had done 
no more than postpone the disaster— 
for disaster was what Grant expect- 
ed. So, he thought, did Long Pat. It 
would not have been so bad had 
Ogden been less hostile; but of his 
hostility there was no reasonable 
doubt. 

Long Pat said slowly: “How’re we 
goin’ to start?” 

Lannigan put his hands palms 
downward on the table, and said 
slowly: “I can think of one way.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Get hold of Tandy.” 

The others stared at him as if he 
were mad. 

“We never could do it,” said Pat. 

“How would it help?” demanded 
Grant. 

“Yuh’re dead sure he’s yuhr man, 
aren’t yuh?” asked Lannigan. 

“Dead sure.” 

“Then if we kept him here for a 
while, he couldn’t give orders. And 
his men wouldn’t want to come here 


“Yuh 


and cause trouble because it would 
be trouble for him. There’s one thing 
we haven’t found out for certain,” he 
added. “That’s about Corliss. Ogden 
seems to be after Corliss, but is he in 
fact. Isn’t he really after me?” 

“What's yuhr point?” asked Grant. 

“A simple one. Are Corliss and 
Tandy working together or are they 
opposing each other? This is a pros- 
perous part’ve Texas for Tandy. I 
can understand the small things, to 
upset yuh, but the attempt to get 
those beeves over the river wasn’t 
small. That was big stuff. Is it what 
Tandy wants? He knows that if 
there were much trouble like that, 
he would have the Federals here, and 
they would come in strength. They 
won’t allow big rustling to last for 
long. I can figure out Tandy fight- 
ing yuh and yuh Tandy, what I can’t 
figure is Corliss’s part in it. Are 
yuh following me?” 

Jem Grant’s frown grew lighter. 
“Yuh’ve got something, Lannigan.” 
He came nearer to smiling than Lan- 
nigan had yet seen him. “And we 
could get Tandy if we went about 


it the right way.” 


“I’m beginning to like the idea’ve 
this,” said Long Pat, and his face 
brightened. “Tandy stays at Arrow- 
head with only a few men around him 
because he reckons himself safe. 
There’s Tim Morely, not strong 
enough to do much, The Boy—and 
we can start out ahead of him, he 
won't be in the saddle this side of 
sun-up to-morrow. Benson’s here. 
That leaves only Cray to make trou- 
ble. He’s got sense. I think it could 
be done to-night.” 

“That’s talking,” said Lannigan. 

“No killing,” said Grant. 

“No killing—until we find out a 
thing or two,” said Long Pat. “If we 
can prove Tandy’s behind to-day’s 
trouble, maybe he will get lynched.” 

Grant said firmly: “I won’: have 
lynching, I won’t have Tandy hurt. 
There are two ways of fighting, and 
one’s ihe wrong way. I won’t have 
16 

“We won’t do anything to cause 
more trouble,” Long Pat assured him. 
“The way for Tandy to go out is aft- 
er a trial. I was joking.” 

“I don’t like that kind of joke,” 
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Grant said, and then relaxed, 

“Do yuh need me for it?” 

“No,” said Lannigan, “the fewer the 
better. Long Pat an’ me would be 
enough, I reckoned.” 

“Yuh agree, Pat?” asked Grant. 

“Surely.” 

“Ride out when yuh like,” said 
Grant. “I'll tell the others yuh’re 
going out for me. No one else need 
know until yuh come back. With Tan- 
dy, I hope. Yuh can get everything 
fixed at the store, Pat.” 

“Surely,” said Long Pat. 


HERE WAS spring in his step 

as he led the way out. He did not 

go immediately to the corral, to get 

the horses, but to the store, where a 

black boy was nodding. The lad 
jumped up. 

“Get me enough food for two days 

for two people,’ Long Pat ordered, 


and, when the boy had hurried off, 


he went on in a whisper: “Lannigan, 
yuh’ve surely put new heart into me. 
I couldn’t figure a way we could do 
anything. Yuhrs was the simple way 
and, by crack, we’ll make it!” 

“Do we need to ride the city trail?” 
asked Lannigan. 

“Nope. We can give the city a miss 
and goa shorter way,” Long Pat said. 
“Lannigan, I’m looking forward to 
this!” 

“We haven’t got Tandy yet,” Lan- 
nigan reminded him. 

Pat laughed. “We’ll get him,” he 
said, “we’ll get him!” 

“How long will it take this: way?” 
Lannigan asked. 

“Four hours to hit Arrowhead,” 
Long Pat told him. 

“An’ what’re the chances of being 
seen?” 

“Small. Nearest outfit to this trail 
is Double-O. If my reckoning’s right, 
they’ll be working on the other side. 
An’ it will be dark in an hour,” Long 
Pat added, reassuringly. “I don’t see 
that we’ve got anything to worry 
about. It sure was an idea,” he added, 
and laughed again. There was a good 
note in that laugh, this man needed 
action to stimulate him. “We can be 
back before sun-up—with Tandy!” 
He laughed again. 

Lannigan wondered if it would be 
SO easy. 


They rode at a good pace over the 
rolling countryside. The evening was 
cool, the coolest they had known for 
months. Summer was beginning to 
loosen its grip on the land. Then 
night was upon them; the heavens 
were bright with stars. 

They had not brought Winchesters. 
He hoped they would not run into 
trouble. 

On and on they went until, after a 
period of silence, Long Pat said: “I 
guess we’ll feed here.” 

“No fire,” said Lannigan, warning- 
ly. 
vurve ridden the range at night be- 
fore,” Long Pat said ironically. 

It was good to get out of the sad- 
dle, to walk up and down, and water 
the horses at a stream which Long 
Pat had known was handy. They ate 
cold bacon and bread and washed it 
down with water. 


LITTLE way ahead, Long Pat 

said they would climb a hill 
from which they could see the lights 
of Double-O, only a mile or two away, 
and the dimmer lights of Ridge City. 
He was right. 

“It’s a good sign when a small town 
doesn’t pull its curtains,” Lannigan 
remarked. 

“Let's hope it stays that way,” said 
Long Pat. He chuckled. “I think it 
will, after to-night!” 

He was not contemplating failure, 
but Lannigan now felt doubts about 
his idea. 

After another long silence, they 
crossed a stream. “We’re on Arrow- 
head range,” Long Pat said. 

“How far’s the ranch-house?” 

“Four-five miles.” 

So they would not be long now. 
Lannigan pecred about him, imagin- 
ing shapes where there were none. 
The quiet of the night was unnerv- 
ing. At first, Long Pat had hummed 
gently, tunefully, but he was not 
humming now. On they went, until 
suddenly a light shone in the dis- 
tance. 

“Arrowhead,” whispered Long Pat. 
oe going to keep together, I take 
it?” 

“I guess.” 

“An’ we'd better muffle the horses,” 
said Pat. 
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He had brought strips of blanket 
for the purpose, and they fastened 
them about the horse’s fest, then 
forked leather again ane rode on. 
The lisht grew brighter. All was 
quiet—alincst too quiet. Lannigan 
tried to te!l himself that he was mak- 
ing fears out of the air. But he was 
nervous, more nervous than le ought 
to be. There was something the mat- 
ter with him. There was— 

Marion Tandy! 

He knew, then, why he was jumpy; 
he might see her again. He wanted to 
see her again. 

His jumpiness left him. He was 
smiling in the darkness by the time 
he made out the shape of a window. 
That was the moment to get down 
and lead the horses, he reckoned. 
They got down and crept forward, 
soundlessly, and Lannigan was star- 
ing at the lighted window and won- 
dering whose room it was. 


S44aS 


IM MORELY sat on 
a big log, his hands 
cupped about his chin. 
_ Cray stood against 
\< the side of the Arrow- 
; head bunk-house, 
thumbs in his belt. 
The fire was burning 
Lat Aas brightly, crackling 
sending a few fiery sparks towards 
the heavens, but apart from that 
there was no noise. Two of the win- 
dows of the ranch-house showed 
lights, the big room, where Tandy 
was probably sitting, and the small- 
er room—Marion Tandy’s. The big 
room had windows en both sides, 
and it was a light from that which 
the two approaching men had seen. 
Cray ran his fingers over his stub- 
ble. “Yuh feelin’ worried, Tim?” 
“Sure.” Tim took his hands away 
and looked over into the heavy, 
sombre face of the thick-set puncher. 
“Sure. I never did think the time 
would come when I would want to 
hear that guitar. It ain’t natural. Why 
they been so long?” 


“An’ Tandy back since midday,” 


Cray said. 

“I don’t like it.” 

“There’s a lot I don’t like,” said 
Cray. 

Tim sighed. “Sure, I do miss that 
guitar,” he complained. “Yuh comin’ 
with me?” 

“No, I guess I'll stay here.” 

Tim walked off, on his nightly 
stroll. Even the fact that there was 
nothing to “get away from” could not 
break him of the habit. He wandered 
towards the gate, where he often saw 
Marion Tandy. 

A white blur came out of the black- 
ness, He started—and then recognized 
Marion. “‘Ma’am, yuh came near scar- 
ing me,” he declared, in his slow, hus- 
ky voice. 

“Z’m sorry, Tim.” 

“Changin’ sides to-night?” he asked, 
feeling sorry that she had gone where 
she would not meet him. 

“I was coming round here,” she 
said. 

That satisfied him. 

The light from the big room 
reached them as they stood there. 
Had they looked round they would 
have seen Tandy’s head. He was sit- 
ting with his back to the window, 
reading some book or other. From 
the bunk-house there was the red 
glow of the fire. A heavy tread in- 
side told them that Cray had de- 
cided to get between the blankets. 

“It’s colder, ma’am,” Tim said, “yuh 
should wear a wrap.” 

“I’m not cold.” 

“It’s colder,” repeated Tim, severe- 
ly. “Yuh—” 

The men moved out of the darkness 
upon them, swift and silent. They 
were within two yards of them, yet 
Tim had noticed nothing, ner had 
the girl. Tim started to shout, but a 
hand was clapped over his mouth, his 
knees were knocked in, he was heip- 
less in the grip of some one unusual- 
ly powerful. Suddenly a_ kerchief 
tcok the place of the hand over his 
mouth. It was tied tightly to prevent 
him from crying out, but a voice 
whispered close to his ear. 

“Yuh won't get hurt.” 

They took his guns. Then his hands 
were tied. Struggling was useless; 
never before had Tim Morely realized 
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the effect of age. At first he was so 
bewildered that he gave no thought 
to anything but his own plight, but 
suddenly he thought of Marion. He 
could see her, just a white shape, 
standing upright—was she _ being 
handled this way? 

The man picked him up as if he 
were a babe and then laid him flat and 
helpless on the ground. Then the man 
went away. There were whispered 
voices. Tim caught some of the 
words: “I’m right sorry about this, 
ma’am, but yuh won’t get hurt.” 

So they were doing the same to 
her... 

# * % 

T HAD gone incredibly well, so 

far. Lannigan’s fears of failure 
faded. The only regret—and it did 
not go very deep—was that he had 
been forced to handle Marion Tandy 
roughly. Well, not so roughly. She 
had been good, not screaming, not 
trying to run. The truth was that she 
had been frightened into stiffness 
and silence. He knew something of 
what that was like. She could not 
recognize him or Long Pat, even had 
there been more light, because both 
men had pulled up their kerchiefs. 
Only their eyes were clearly visible, 
for their Stetsons were pulled low 
over their foreheads. 

It had been strange, tying up Mari- 
on Tandy. 

The knots were loose, the bonds 
not tight, but the scarf about her face 
had been drawn tightly because they 
dared not let her cry out. Lannigan 
sat her on the ground, against a pil- 
lar of the fence. The old man was ly- 
ing near her. Long Pat was looking 
towards Tandy’s head; it was bald ex- 
cept for a little rim of grey at the 
sides and back. 

“Tandy next?” whispered Lanni- 
gan. 

“Cray, I guess—in the bunk-house. 
One can handle him. Will yuh?” 

“Okay,” said Lannigan. 

Cray was sitting on his bunk, pull- 
ing off a boot. One stood by his side. 
He was facing the door, and yawning. 
His great chest, covered with a matt 
of black hair, was bare; but he still 
wore his trousers. He got the boot 
off, put it with the other and pushed 


them against the wall. Then he took 
off his belt, with the guns inside, 
and hung it on a nail above his bunk 

Lannigan waited for that moment, 
then stepped forward. 

“Don’t move,” he said. 

Cray stiffened. He looked across to 
the door and saw the masked figure. 
His lips opened, then pressed tightly 
together. Lannigan saw his muscles 
bunching. Cray was no coward and 
would not give up without making an 
effort to turn the tables. But his 
gaze was on the Colt in Lannigan’s 
hand. The Colt was a powerful argu- 
ment. Yet he sat there without mov- 
ing, his shoulders bunched and the 
powertiul muscles of his arms bulging. 

“What’s this?” he growled. 

“Keep quiet,” ordered Lannigan. 
He stepped further into the bunk- 
house. “Turn round.” 

Cray faced him defiantly. 

“Behave yuhrself an’ yuh won't get 
hurt,” Lannigan said. 

Cray drew in his breath. He still 
refused to turn round. He sent one 
quick furtive glance towards his belt. 
The nearer gun was within reach if 
he stretched out his arm, but Lanni- 
gan’s gun was very steady. 

“Turn round!” snapped Lannigan. 


Cray drew in his breath again, then 
stood up slowly. It looked as if he 
were going to obey—but then he put 
one leg beneath the bunk, kicked and 
heaved it upwards. At the same mo- 
ment, he went for his gun. 

Lannigan’s mind worked at speed, 
desperate speed. He wanted no shoot- 
ing, but if Cray started, shooting 
would be necessary to save himself. 
He could have wounded the man 
there and then. He preferred to try 
to avoid it. He launched himself 
forward. Cray’s hand touched the gun 
and was pulled away, but Cray was 
a fighter. He kicked, caught Lanni- 
gan on the shin, then struck at Lan- 
nigan’s gun-arm. Lannigan was forced 
to let go. Cray brought his left arm 
round, encircled Lannigan’s neck, ex- 
erted a pressure so fierce that for a 
terrible moment Lannigan was help- 
less, afraid that his neck would be 
broken. 

His kerchief slipped. 

He was pressed there, close against 
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Cray, who could see every feature of 
his face. He could see Cray’s, the 
dark eyes glittering, teeth bared. 

Lannigan got a grip on Cray’s 
right wrist, and twisted. He had used 
that grip on Black Joe—ju-jitsu. It 
had never failed him, and Cray 
gasped and relaxed. 

Lannigan got free, but maintained 
his grip. 

“TI don’t want trouble,” he said. He 
increased his pressure, Cray was 
forced to turn round. Lannigan 
struck him sharply on the side of the 
head with his gun, which he picked 
up from the bunk. One blow was 
enough. He let the man fall and 
straightened up, breathing hard. 

He tied Cray’s wrists and ankles, 
then gagged him. By that time Cray’s 
eyes were opening. He stared at Lan- 
nigan, who felt uneasy again, for the 
first time. 

Tie went out, across the yard, into 
the big room. He remembered being 
carried across it on the night when he 
had been forced to leave here. 

Tandy was standing up, by the 
fireplace. Tor the first time he and 
Lannigan came face to face, although 
Lannigan had his kerchief up again. 
Tandy looked at him—and Lannigan 
had a peculiar feeling. 

Tandy was not afraid. 

This man was old and looked frail. 
His face was lined—a strong face, 
perhaps, but so lined that no one 
could be sure. The only young thing 
about him was his eyes. They were 
clear blue. There were fleshy bags 
beneath them and the lids were 
pouchy and puckered, but the eyes 
themselves were all right, and they 
showed no hint of fear. 

Long Pat asked: “Yuh all right?” 

“Cray saw me,” Lannigan said. “We 
had some trouble.” 

“That’s bad. We'll make Cray ride 
with us.” 

Lannigan said: “We can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“We can’t leave the girl and old 
Morely on their own.” 

Long Pat looked nonplussed. 

“I guess that’s so,” he conceded 
doubtfully. 

“Yuh can take her along with you,” 
Tandv said unexnectedlv. 


His husky voice carried nothing of 
its usual harshness, perhaps that was 
succeeded in startling both the men, 
how nervousness affected him. He 
went on: “She can ride as_ well’s 
any man. She might meet up with 
trouble if yuh leave her alone with 
Morely.” 

“That’s so,” Long Pat said, “but—” 

Lannigan said: “What Tandy wants 
is what we don’t want, that’s clear. 
We'll leave Cray.” 

He was glad that he had made the 
decision. He saw disappointment in 
Tandy’s eyes, although still there was 
no hint of fear. Tandy looked re- 
signed. He certainly did not look 
like a man in the process of being 
kidnapped. 

“Let’s go,” said Long Pat. 

He motioned with his gun to Tan- 
dy, who went slowly towards the 
door. Soon they were on the veran- 
dah, Long Pat ahead, Tandy next, 
Lannigan behind him. 

As they walked, they heard hoof- 
beats in the distance. 


SASS 


POWERFUL bunch 
of riders heading for 
the ranch-house—some 
were a long way off 
yet, others were near- 
er. It was possible to 
pick out the sounds, 

to know the indica- 
s tions. The nearest 
men were within a five minute’s ride, 
Lannigan thought, and they still had 
to get a horse for Tandy, or else 
make him ride in front of one of 
them. That would slow them down; 
they would have to hurry now. 

Tandy broke their silence. 

“I ask yuh to take my wife.” His 
voice was harsh, and there was a 
quiver in it; now he knew fear, but 
it was for his wife, not for himself. 

“We can’t—” Long Pat began. 

Lannigan said: “Who’s coming, 
Tandy?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Yuh’ve an idea.” 

“It might be—”’ Tandy hesitated, 
and then went on with a tone of 
finality, “a bunch of outlaws.” 
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“Headed by who?” 

“A man named Corliss. 
wasting time.” 

Only then did Lannigan hear the 
sounds behind him—horses riding 
fast but muffled, riders who might 
only be a minute’s ride away. They 
had to act. He snapped. “Take Tandy 
on my pony, Ill follow.” 

“Bit” 

“Move!” hissed Lannigan. 

There was no time to unfasten 
Marion Tandy and get her away be- 
fore the riders with muffled horses 
came up. He was aware now of the 
possibility that there were muffled 
horses coming from more directions 
than one. He looked right and left, 
but could still see nothing but the 
lights of the ranch-house and the dy- 
ing fire. F 

Long Pat’s horse and the piebald 
were still muffled, they might get 
away unheard, but— 

Before he reached the fence, riders 
were near the bunk-house. He saw 
three at least. One man flung himself 
from his horse. He plunged something 
into the fire. There was a sudden 
flare, a red and yellow flickering 
glow. 

There was a small shed near Lan- 
nigan. He leapt towards it. In the red 
glow, he saw the girl’s face. She was 
badly scared. So was Tim Morely, 
whose eyes were turned towards the 
torches and who was struggling des- 
perately to free himself. 

Lannigan reached cover and drew 
his guns. The light was not yet good 
enough for him to recognize any of 
the men who had ridden in. The 
others were approaching, he judged 
there were at least twenty riders in 
all. One or two rode in from every 
direction, menacing dark shapes in 
the red glow. 

Then a man called out: “Tandy! 
Where are yuh?” 

Something in the quality of that 
vcice went through Lannigan. 

Then he saw the rider who had 
called out; he was calling again: 
“Tandy, come out’ve there!” He ap- 
peared near one of the flaming torch- 
es. The red glow gave to his 
face a devilish beauty; beauty was 
the only word. Into Lannigan’s 


Yuh’re 


mind there flashed memory of Ben- 
son’s description of the man who had 
laughed at leaving the Double-C ri- 
ders to the carrion birds. This was the 
man, he felt sure of it; it was prob- 
ably Corliss. 

The man swung himself out of the 
saddle and ran, towards the ranch- 
house. Two others followed him. Lan- 
nigan could hear them stamping 
about the place, flinging open doors. - 
Then, almost at the same time, one 
man found Cray and another found 
Marion and Tim. Their shouts 
brought the handsome man out of the 
ranch-house. Once again Lannigan 
saw him clearly, was taken by the 
devilish handsomeness, the red glow 
was almost hellish— 

This was crazy thinking! 

A man said: “Mr. Corliss, 
found Mrs. Tandy. She’s okay.” 

So it was Corliss; and his men 
treated him with rare respect. Mister 
Corliss! Lannigan watched. Corliss 
stared towards the speaker. Marion 
was on her feet now, a man was un- 
tying her gag. Then Corliss said 
something which ran through Lanni- 
gan’s mind and body like fire. 

“We're too late.” 

There was savage anger in the 
man’s voice, but that was not the 
thing that affected Lannigan. “We’re 
too late.” Corliss had come here 
knowing there was a risk that Tandy 
would be gone, so he had been fore- 
warned of the attempt to kidnap the 
old man. 

Some one had overheard the talk at 
Double-C; that was the only possible 
explanation. 

Some one said: “Maybe they’re 
headin’ for Double-C right now.” 

Corliss said: “They won’t be that 
dumb. But make sure. Five-six of 
yuh hit that trail. Get there fast and 
get their first. Get Tandy.” He 
turned towards Marion, walked to 
her and, in the curious light, Lanni- 
gan saw this man’s face again and 
was struck by its evil as well as its 
handsomeness. He stood in front of 
the girl. She was leaning against one 
of Corliss’s men, while others were 
untying Tim Morely. Marion looked 
so frail and yet so lovely and appeal- 
ing that Lannigan, who could just 


I’ve 
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see her, felt his heart thumping un- 
cormfortably fast. 

*So yuh’re Marion Tandy,” Corliss 
said. “Ga an’ change into ridin’ 
clothes, and be quick about it.” 

Morcly, released now, was holding 
on to the fence. He was immediately 
opposite Lannigam who could see 
him full face. 

Tim said: “Yuh needn't take her, 
she—” 

“Keep yuhr trap shut,” Corliss said, 
harshly. 

“But—” 

Corliss shot out his fist. It con- 
nected with Morely’s jaw with a 
sound like the report of a six-gun. 
The old man sagged at the knees, 
then fell. Marion made an involuntary 
movement towards him, but the men 
by her side stopped her. 

“Get moving,” he said. “One man 
by the door, one by the window, in 
case she tries to get out. An’ look 
around her room, first, she might 
carry a gun.” 

Fie turned away, and Lannigan 
moved back into the shadows. 

Corliss went across to the bunk- 
house, and talked to Cray. Cray an- 
swered mostly in monosyllables, and 
said that although he had seen one 
of the kidnappers, he did not know 
who it was. Lannigan could just hear 
their voices; he thought he detected 
a note of dislike in Cray’s. Certainly 
the man did not spread himself to be 
vicious about his earlier assailant. 

Corliss left Cray. The man had a 
cold, impressive competence. Every 
one jumped to his orders. 

Lannigan stood and made himself 
think. 

Corliss and his men had taken it 
for granted that all of the kidnappers 
had ridden out. There was no search 
of the buildings or'cf the corral. He 
was in a hurry to get off, and would 
have been on the trail by now but for 
Marion. 

Corliss was talking again. A man 
had asked what he was to do with 
the old man—Morely. 

“Leave him,” Corliss said. “Leave 
the other buzzard, too. They can tell 
Ridge City what happened. It’s time 
the city began to understand what’s 
coming to it.” He laughed again. 


“Where’s that woman? 

A man called out: “She’s comin’, 
Boss.” 

“Make her hurry.” Corliss was fid- 
geting now. He snapped his fingers. 
A small dark horse came towards him. 
He forked leather with casy grace 
and sat watching. The others also 
forked leather. Marion came from the 
ranch-house with two men. A horse 
had been saddled for her. One of the 
men started to help her up. She 
pushed him aside, and Lannigan’s 
eyes narrowed at the sight of the 
way in which she forked leather. She 
looked very small in riding clothes. 

Corliss laughed. “Sure, yuh’re some 
dame. Yuh can have the honour’ve 
riding with me.” 

She did not speak to him, but sat 
staring ahead of her. 

An impulse seized Lannigan. 

The girl and the outlaw, riding 
off; perhaps she would never get free, 
there was a danger that he would not 
be able to follow successfully. 

His gun was in his hand. 

He felt his finger tighten. He could 
shoot Corliss without trouble, the 
man was an easy target. 

Lannigan’s forehead was running 
with sweat. He checked himself. He 
hardly knew why. Partly, perhaps, it 
was because Corliss had no chance; 
he found it hard to fire at an un- 
warned man, it was like shooting 
some one in the back. That was train- 
ing and inherent character, but it was 
not the only thing. There was danger 
enough already. If he fired, the men 
would not leave until he had been 
hunted down. It would not help the 
girl. 

His hand was unsteady, but he took 
his finger away from the trigger. 
That was one impulse conquered. The 
men started to ride eff, Corliss and 
the girl in the lead. 

Corliss called out of the darizness: 
“Put out those lights.” 

The men were passing water-butts. 
Corliss had noticed them and knew 
they had the opportunity; it was in- 
dicative of the almost uncanny effi- 
ciency of the man. On his words, the 
flares went into the water-butts. 
They hissed and danced and then 
went out, leaving the whole place 
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in darkness but for a faint yellow 
light from ranch-house and_ bunk- 
house. The noise of the line of horse- 
men—fourteen of them, including 
Marion—faded away into the night. 
Lannigan turned. “Keep where yuh 
are,” said Cray, from behind him. 
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ANNIGAN kept quite 


still. 

Since the riders had 
gone, he had _ been 
careless and moved 
out of his hiding- 
place. Tim was stir- 
ring on the ground, 
now and, Cray was be- 
hind him. He judged from the man’s 
voice that he held a gun. 

There was a shuffle of footsteps. 
Was Cray going to knock him out, 
leave him— 

“Turn around,” said Cray. 

Lannigan obeyed, slowly. Cray was 
standing just in front of him, with 
a six-gun in his right hand. He shot 
out his left and pulled the kerchief 
from Lannigan’s chin. Lannigan was 
in the light, now, Cray in shadows. 

Cray grunted. “I thought so.” 

Lannigan said: “We’ve got to fol- 
low Mrs. Tandy.” 

“Have we?” asked Cray. 

Lannigan said slowly: “Yuh know 
we have. D’yuh recognize me?” 

Nor” 

“I’m Lannigan.” 

Cray’s eyes, as far as Lannigan 
could judge in the darkness, widened 
in surprise. Lannigan moved a little. 
Cray raised his gun, but did not 
speak at once. He followed until they 
were both in the light. 

Then Cray said: “Yuh an’ Corliss 
are supposed t’be the same.” 

“We're not,” Lannigan said. “Cray, 
I think Tandy’s deep in the trouble 
we've been having. I wanted to talk 
to Tandy. I didn’t plan to harm him, 
any more than I harmed yuh or More- 
ly. There’s a chance, just a chance, 
that we can keep Tandy from Corliss 
and also get his wife back.” 

Cray said: “I wonder.” 

“One of us follow Corliss, and the 
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other hit the Double-C trail,” Lanni- 
gan said in an urgent voice. “I don’t 
care who takes which one, but that’s 
got to be done. Tandy’s being taken 
to Double-C. There will be a raid once 
that is known. If yuh want to help 
Tandy, yuh must realize that it’s got 
to be prevented.” 

Morely stirred on the ground, 
“What—what’s that?” he croaked. 

“Stay quiet, Tim.” Cray did not 
move his gaze from Lannigan. “Yuh 
take it easy. Say that again, Lanni- 
gan.” 

Lannigan said: “There isn’t time 
to waste. Corliss and the others are 
all of two miles away by now. We can 
catch up if one’ve us starts now. If 
we wait five-ten minutes more, we 
won't be able to catch up.” 

Cray said: “I guess not.” 

“D’yuh want to help the girl, or—” 

“Did they—did they take her?” 
This was Tim Morely again. He was 
on his feet. His eyes were hurt-look- 
ing, but not dazed. There was a 
trickle of blood at his chin, coming 
from a cut in his mouth. “Did they?” 

“Yeh,” grunted Cray. “Lannigan 
says—” 

“Lannigan!” 

“We're wasting time we'll never 
catch up,” Lannigan said, desperately. 
“I want one of us to go after Mrs. 
Tandy, the other after Tandy, who’s 
heading for Double-C. I—” 

Tim said: “Cray, I reckon yuh an’ 
Lannigan had better go after Corliss. 
I’ll take Double-C. Sure, sure I’m all 
right,” he added, when Cray. started 
to protest in his slow way. “I heard 
what Lannigan said before. Who’s 
gone with Tandy? Long Pat?” 

“Ves.” : 

“He’s no fool,’ Tim said. “He'll 
realize that it wouldn’t be wise to 
return to Double-C right away. I 
guess I know two-three places he 
might hide out until he’s had time 
to look around some.” 

“Are yuh all right to ride alone?” 
Lannigan asked, doubtfully. 

“I can ride,” said Tim. “An’ maybe 
one day Corliss will find out I can 
punch.” His voice grew sharper. “Get 
after Marion Tandy,” he said. “Hur- 
ry ” 

Cray said: “Okay.” 
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N TEN minutes, he and Lannigan 

were riding horses with muffled 
Soofs and making a fast pace in the 
wake of the outlaws. 

They came to some uneven coun- 
try. Cray said: “They went round. 
We'll go across this. We might reach 
the ridze before they do.” 

Lannigan said; “That’s fine.” 

“Vll lead,” Cray said. “That horse 
can give yuh ail it’s got an’ it won't 
be enough.” 

Ie went ahead, Lannigan knee 
his horse and followed blindly. It 
had to be blindly. He was amazed 
increasingly at Cray’s knowledge of 
the trail 

Suddenly Cray called out: “We’re 
gciug up the ridge. Make it careful.” 

Had they reached the ridge al- 
ready? TIannigan had thought it 
miles away. For the first time it 
eccurred to him that Cray might 
deliberately have led him on the 
wrong trail. 

He got out of the saddle and hesi- 
tated, hearing little noise above him, 
now. Cray had reached the top, he 
thought, Cught he to fellow? “I'l 
take a chance,” he decided aloud. 

Before long, while he was half 
leading, half pulling the horse, he 
heard sounds above him. A few small 
stones feil past him. He peered up, 
and saw a man outlined against the 
stars. Then he heard Cray say: “I'll 
give yuh a hand.” 

There was no need to doubt Cray’s 
goodwill, 

Between them they got the horse 
to the top of the ridge. Lannigan 
thought it was the end of the jour- 
ney, but Cray said: “Even if that 
horse drops dead, we’ve eight miles 
to do yet.” 

“I don’t follow,” said Lannigan. 

“We're the wrong side of Ridge 
City,” Cray told him. 

So that explained the short time 
in which they had reached the ridge. 
Lannigan nodded, gave his horse a 
five minutes’ breather, and listened 
to Cray, who talked’in slow, disjoint- 
ed sentences. By coming over the 
rough patch of land they shortened 
the journey by some miles, but Cor- 
liss and his men had a start which 
would offset their advantage. By 


now, Cray reckoned,  Corliss’s 
men would be within a couple of 
miles of the ridge, but at a point 
where it would take them some time 
to climb up. 

Cray said: hey’ll come up one- 
two at a time, £ guess.” 

He was trying to say something 
elise. Lannigan. forking leather again, 
wondered what. Cray need not have 
thrown out that casual statement for 
the sale of it, and he was not a man 
te use words for words’ sake. 
“They’ll come up one-two at a time.” 
That drew a picture of riders lead- 
ing their horses up the steep slope. 
Not easy— 

An idea flashed into his mind. 

He was riding alongside Cray new, 
and raised his voice: “If we get 
there first, can’t we get Mrs, Tan- 
dy?” 

“Maybe,” called Cray. 

“That is yuhr mind?” 

“Could be,” 

Then Cray said: “We're near. Yun 
can slow down.” 

The horse was trembling when it 
slowed to walking pace, but contin- 
ued to carry him. 

Cray said: “We may’s well get 
down.” 

They walked along the trail tor a 
while, and Lannigan was glad to 
give his horse the rest. He was look- 
ing downwards. They were near 
the edge of the ridge. The trail was 
grassy and little used. 


igs 


E NOTICED one thing. Sounds 
travelled clearly. They dis- 
turbed a coyote and heard it slinking 
off into the night. It was strange to 
be able to pick out such noises. 
Then he heard others coming out 
of the black void. Horses. 
Cray said: “We've done it.” As 
much as his hard voice could, it 
registered satisfaction. 
“They csourd  clese,” 
Lannigan. 
“They're down below,” said Cray. 
“They’re stopping at the ridge.” 
He was right. It was possible now 
to pick out the sounds of horses 
champing, men talking, other riders 
coming up and getting down from 
their saddles. The noises suggested 


whispered 
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that the men were only a few yards 
away. In fact, they were thirty or 
forty feet below, on the Double-C 
trail from Ridge City. 

“Back a bit,’ Cray said, and as 
they moved he added: ‘“What’ll we 
do?” 

“Yuh any ideas?” asked Lannigan. 

“They'll come up one-two at a 
time.’ Cray said. “They'll send 
scouts. That would be sensible.” 

“We could handle those scouts.” 

“Maybe. It’s a risk. We don’t want 
them to ride off with Mrs. Tandy.” 

Lannigan said slowly: “I guess 
not.” 

Men were starting up the ridge, 
on foot. Their approach was audible, 
although there were moments when 
there was hardly any sound at all. 
The bunch of men below were now 
much quieter. 

Lannigan whispered: “We'll tackle 
one man each, an’ call back it’s okay. 
That should be the others. And we 
want fresh horses—that is, I do. 
Can yuh manage with yuhrs?” 

even 

“We need one, then—and after 
that, we want Mrs. Tandy. It 
shouldn’t be so hard, if we have the 
luck.” 

“We'll need the luck,” Cray re- 
marked. 

Yes, thought Lannigan, no one had 
ever wanted it more desperatley. He 
waited.tensely. The men drew near- 
er. He took off his hat. went down 
on his knees and peered over the 
edge. He could just see shrubs grow- 
ing out of the side of the ridge— 
and then caught sight of someone 
moving. One man was almost imme- 
diately beneath him. He waited. The 
other came in sight, a little further 
along. 

He drew back and whispered the 
information. 

They backed away a little further 
and waited, until the men had come 
over. They straightened up and 
looked about them. They stayed for 
a moment. Obviously they were 
listening intently for any sound. 
some tell-tale noise that might give 
watching men away. 

They seemed satisfied, and one 
called out: “It’s okay.” 


Hardly had the word left his 
mouth than men began to move be- 
low. Horses were coming up this 
time. also. Lannigan crept forward, 
his man singled out, The fellow was 
standing and looking down. Lanni- 
gan crept within a yard of him, and 
then leapt. Cray leapt almost at the 
same moment. The two outlaws went 
down with hardly a sound. Lannigan 
rolled over, got his hands about the 
other man’s neck—and then the 
fellow rolled again. 

As he moved, and Lannigan was 
forced to move with him or loosen 
his hold, Lannigan realized that 
they were rolling closer to the edge. 


SRT 


ID NOISES J travel 
down as clearly as 
they travelled up- 


wards? Lannigan 
knew that if they did, 


Fay 


O'4 “2 his chances of spring- 
“2 ing a complete sur- 


bse prise were gone. He 
: “fought desperately to 
keep away from the edge and to stop 
his man from struggling. A knee 
came up into his groin, and he drew 
in an agonized breath, but held on. 
All the time, his hand was seeking 
the man’s neck; and suddenly he 
found the right spot and pressed 
hard with his thumb. 

The man relaxed. 

A ereat figure loomed over Lanni- 
gan. For a moment he thought Cray 
had lost, that one of the outlaws was 
here—and then Cray leaned forward 
and squeezed the outlaw’s neck. 
Lannigan, rolling clear, heard the 
choked gasp. 

He stood up, breathing heavily, try- 
ing not to let his gasping sound too 
loud. He realized, then, why the 
approaching men had not heard the 
struggle. The noise they and their 
horses were making drowned every 
sound at the top of the ridge. They 
were so confident, now, that some 
were even talking to their horses, 

They heard Corliss speak. 

“We won’t be long, my lovely.” 

Cray stiffened. That ‘my lovely’ 
could refer to Marion. The voice 
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came. from almost immediately be- 
neath them. Lannigan and Cray, hats 
at the backs of their heads, six-guns 
drawn, peered down. 

They could see the men and horses 
now. Three or four horses were close 
to the top. It was a horse which came 
over first—and Lannigan, realizing 
what the scouts would have done, 
pulled their leathers, helping them 
over. 

No one could recognize them in 
this darkness, except from their 
voices, 

The horses stood shivering after 
the great effort. Men clambered over, 
and none of them seemed eager to get 
into the saddle yet. Corliss came over, 
immediately in front of Marion Tan- 
dy. He was speaking to her in the 
same jeering fashion as at Arrow- 
head. She did not answer. Cray and 
Lannigan, standing near could just 
pick out her figure and face. 

Cray nudged Lannigan. “TI’ll get my 
horse,” he said. “Yuh pick one out.” 

Lannigan nodded. 

There was a big herse near him. 
The men had gathered together in a 
little crowd, now, apart from Corliss 
and Marion. Corliss got down and 
said: “We can rest a while here.” 

“I have no desire to rest,” said 
Marion. 

Corliss asked: “Okay, okay, my 
beauty? Yuh stay there. It won't help 
yuh none.” 

He did not go far away from her. 
He lit the makings, and in the sudden 
flame of the lucifer, Cray was clearly 
illuminated. Lannigan was able to 
pick out his features. If any one else 
did that their hope was gone. 

No one did. : 

Cray and Lannigan were on the 
outside edge of the crowd of men 
and horses. Corliss and the girl were 
obviously left on their own by inten- 
tion, and while most of the men were 
on foot, it would be folly to make a 
move. Lannigan worked the situation 
out calmly. He felt Cray’s uncertain- 
ty, knew the man would do anything 
that was asked of him except lay 
plans. 

There was a hum of conversation, 
loud enough to drown his voice as 
he said: “The moment we-all fork 


leather, we'll ride at Corliss and Mrs. 
Tandy. Shoot only if need be—if we 
can stop them from shooting for ten- 
twenty seconds, we may get out of 
range. We don’t want Mrs. Tandy 
hurt.” 

“That’s so,” said Cray. 

“Tl go to the left of her, yuh to 
the right.” 

“Okay.” 

“T’ll start her pony off,” Lannigan 
said. 

Cray nodded. They stopped talk- 
ing, watching the vague, shadowy 
figures of the other men. There were 
fourteen or fifteen, Lannigan reck- 
oned; all those who had left with Cor- 
liss were here. There were two or 
three couples, isolated from the rest, 
as were Cray and Lannigan; so they 
were not conspicuous. 

They wished things would start 
moving. 

Whenever a man approached them, 
they prepared for trouble, but no one 
showed any real interest in them. One 
or two men passed and grunted some- 
thing, they grunted back. Cigarettes 
were glowing in a dozen places, and 
once or twice Lannigan heard the 
clink of bottles. 

Suddenly Corliss 
“We'll ride.” 

Any doubt that Lannigan might 
have had of the man’s absolute con- 
trol over these outlaws was dispelled. 
They sprang into the saddle like a 
well-drilled patrol from an army 
group. One moment they were stand- 
ing, smoking, talking and drinking, 
the next they were ready to ride. 

Cray whispered: “Now?” 

“Now,” said Lannigan. 

In front of them, only twenty feet 
away, was Marion Tandy. Between 
her and the two men was Corliss, but 
he was a little to one side. Behind 
them, the whole bunch of riders. 

Now! 


HEY WENT off together, their 

horses shocked into action. One 
moment they were on the edge of the 
crowd, the next they were at Marion’s 
side. No one moved or spoke. Even 
Corliss seemed shocked into inaction. 
Lannigan shouted: “Ride with us, 
Mrs. Tandy!” so clearly that she must 
have heard, Then Lannigan slapped 


called out: 
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her pony across the flank. Quick as speed out of his horse. 


he was, Marion had kneed her pony 
first. It was already on the move, her 
mind was as quick as a flash. 

The thunder of the hoofs broke the 
quiet of the night. Then, adding to 
the noise, came a shout from Corliss 
and the bark of six-guns. Bullets 
whistled pass Lannigan, who did not 
know if either of the others was hit. 
Cray was leading, Marion following, 
Lannigan bringing up the rear. They 
had gained twenty yards before the 
shooting and the shout. Was twenty 
yards a big enough start? 

Corliss was shooting, horses were 
on the move, but the riders had been 
bunched together, they had not a 
clear run and they lost more ground. 
Straining his ears to tell one sound 
from another, Lannigan caught the 
beat of one galloping horse not far 
behind him. He did not turn round, 
he could not have seen any one had 
he done so, but he knew that Corliss 
was following, and he guessed what 
Corliss would feel like. 

There was more shooting, but only 
from one gun this time—Corliss’s 
gun, The other men were saving their 
fire, and perhaps were discouraged 
because they might hit their leader. 
Lannigan bent low in the saddle. He 
could not see either of those in front, 
and trees were on either side, seeming 
to close in on the trail. 

More shooting— 

He glanced round and saw the last 
of six shots, a flash which just 
showed him the figure of the leading 
rider; he was still sure that it was 
Corliss. He judged that the man was 
reloading his Colts. He drew his own, 
turned in the saddle, losing a little 
speed. Another shot was fired at him. 
He fired fast, the spurts of flame 
showed him to the outlaw, but there 
was no answering fire. He heard 
nothing, saw nothing, but after a few 
seconds he realized that there was no 
one leading the outlaws. Corliss had 
either stopped or been shot from the 
saddle. The din of galloping hoofs 
was still loud, but the men were prop- 
ably fifty or sixty yards behind him; 
they had a start which ought to see 
them safe. 

He concentrated on getting more 


He wished he had the piebald, but 
could not complain about the effort 
the ‘borrowed’ pony was making. He 
actually gained on Cray and Marion. 
He could see them now, tor they 
had come through the patch of trees 
and they were visible against the star- 
speckled sky. Cray was leacting, and 
his knowledge of the country was so 
good that Lannigan did net worry 
about the immediate future. 

Cray called back: “I'm turning 
right.” 

“Okay,” called Lannigan. 

Suddenly Cray’s figure disap- 
peared. Then Marion’s went out of 
sight. As Lannigan turned, he re- 
alized that they had hit another trail, 
one leading towards the hilly, wood- 
ed land beyond the ridge. It was good 
country in which to get lost. He was 
tense with eagerness now. The trees 
through which they were riding hid 
everything and muffled sound, but 
he could hear the thud of the chasing 
outlaws. It seemed to sound in his 
ears for a long time until suddenly 
he realized that it was getting further 
away! 

There was no doubt about it; Cray 
had tricked them. 

Cray was slowing down. He let 
Marion ride alongside him, and then 
called in a hushed voice: “We'll turn 
left, then stop a while.” 

“Okay,” said Lannigan. 

They turned left almost at once. 
It seemed even darker here than it 
had on the main trail. He looked up, 
and saw why. The tops of great trees 
were close together, and they seemed 
to blot out the stars. Only a few 
shone here and there, and about them 
was the shadowy darkness of a thick 
wood. 

“This’l] do,” Cray said. 

They all stopped, and sat, breathing 
hard. Cray seemed tongue-tied Lan- 
nigan sensed that the man wanted to 
speak but could not find the words. 
Marion was breathless. Lannigan 
waited a few moments, and then 
said: 

“I guess we were lucky. 

“Lucky!” exclaimed Marion. “It 
was—” 

She broke off, Lannigan did not 
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think it was because she was breath- 
less. Something had made her break 
off, some discovery which startled 
her. He could not guess what. 

Cray said: “I’m mighty glad, Mrs. 
Tandy.” 

“And I am, Cray.” She was not 
surprised at hearing Cray, and for a 
moment that puzzled Lannigan Then 
she went on: “I saw you when—when 
that man lit a cigarette. € hoped it 
would mean something—like this. 
Who—” she paused again. “Who is 
with you?” 

“Lannigan,” said Cray. 


ANNIGAN did not know why he 

felt so certain; but he was sure, 

in that moment, that the girl had 

stopped speaking, a little while back. 

because she had recognized his voice. 
The thought warmed him. 

“IT can only say, to both of you— 
thank you.” Her voice was husky. 
now; she was almost overcome with 
emotion. Lannigan thought that she 
was beginning to realize the full 
gravity of the situation from which 
she had escaped. Reaction was set- 
ting in. He heard her teeth chatter- 
ing, although it was not really cold. 

“Aw, ma’am,” said Cray, helplessiy. 

Lannigan said: “We've got to start 
some quick thinking, I guess. We’ve 
got to get out of here, we haven't 
much time to waste. Any chance of 
them returning this way, Cray?” 

“Not along here,” said Cray. ““They 
may hit the other trail and pass the 
end of this one. We’ll know in ten- 
fifteen minutes. This ain’t really a 
trail, it’s a clearing. Not many would 
know of it.” 

“Yuh seem to know the whole 
country,” Lannigan said. He was 
eager to get Marion Tandy’s mind 
off blacker thoughts. 

Cray gave a harsh little laugh. “I 
was huntin’ in these hills when I was 
as high’s vuhr knee,” he said. “I guess 
I know it. But there’s one thing I 
don’t know.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Where to go now.” 

Lannigan said: “We shall have to 


stay awhile in the hills.” 
“With Mrs. Tandy—” 
“I can take anything you can,” 


Marion said, quickly. 

Cray muttered: “It’s not that easy, 
ma’am. An’ we’re without food, un- 
less ther’s some in the pommel bag’ve 
yur hoss, Lannigan. An’ by day, 
they might find us. If I know Corliss 
from what I’ve seen’ve him to-night, 
1e’ll spend most ef to-morrow looking 
around. We can be traced here in 
dayiight. In three-four hours it will 
be sun-up.” 

That was the longest speech Lanni- 
gan had heard him utter. Every word 
of it was good common sense. 

“Isn’t there an outfit we can 
trust?” Lannigan asked. 

Cray said: “No,” quite definitely. 

There was a long, uncomfortable 
pause, and then Marion spoke more 
quietly than before: 

“I don’t know why you _ are 
worrying,” she said. 

“What's that?” asked Cray, start- 
led. 

“We can go into Ridge City,” 
Marion said. “There will be no danger 
there. Ogden will ride out to find 
these men.” 

Lannigan stared at her in the dark- 
ness—and then he chuckled. She was 
dead right! There was no place for 
her so safe as Ridge City— 

Cray said: “Trouble is, ma’am, 
Ridge City an’ Lannigan aren’t 
exactly friendly.” 


SiST 


HE ASKED: 
is that?” 

Lannigan had not 
realized that she was 
unaware of the sit- 
uation in the county, 
although as she put 
the question he knew 

. that she should have 

been. He explained, briefly. She made 
no comment, except to say. “Then 
we can’t go there.” 

Lannigan said: “I don’t see why 
not.” 

“Yuh’re crazy,” exclaimed Cray. 

Lannigan laughed softly. “Not so 
crazy. We’re not all that far from the 
town. I guess we can take Mrs. Tandy 


“Why 
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in and sée that slie’s with friends— 
yu ve irienus, ft guess.” 

“Yes,” said Marion. 

“And there’s no reason why yuh 
shouidn’t stay in the town for a day 
or two,” Lannigan said to Cray. “Yuh 
can report to Ogden and tell every 
one else worth telling what has been 
happening. By talking of my part in 
to-night’s ride, yuh can make Ogden 
realize I’m not so black as he thinks. 
Also, yuh can make it clear that Cor- 
liss is some one else. There’s a chance 
that Corliss is badly hurt,” he added 
hopeiully. 

“I reckoned that,” said Cray. 

“Any further objection to riding 
into Ridge?” 

“I guess yuh’re right,” said Cray. 
“Thing is this, Lannigan. Yuh’ve 
been ridin’ hard most’ve the day. Yuh 
need rest. An’ yuh don’t want t’be 
worried in case yuh’re discovered by 
Corliss.” He paused, then added awk- 
wardly: “What I’m trying to say is, 
yuh sheuidn’t be in these hills on 
yuhs own right now.” — 

Marion said: “Doc Jerdan would 
give him hospitality.” 

“Why, sure.” said Cray, in a tone 
of surnrise. “Sure the Dece’s okay. 
Sure. that’s what we’ll do. Where’ll 
yuh vo, ma’am ?” 

“Mrs, Pardoe’s,” said Marion. 

It occurred to him that they might 
‘as well get out of the saddle, for a 
rest. All of them got down. He 
heiped Wiarion. He felt her warm 
flesh thicugh the sleeve of her coat. 
For a moment she rested against his 
body. Then she drew back. 

“Shank you,” she said. They stood 
for ten minutes, without speaking, 
but listening. 

Cray said: “That’s that, I guess. 
We can ride.” 

“It’s possible they’ve left one-two 
men on the trail,” Lannigan reminded 
him. 

“Net the trail we’re goin’ to hit,” 
said Cray, confidently. “I guess we’d 
better muffle the hoofs, Lannigan. 
We don’t want to ask for trouble.” 

Soon, they approached the out- 
skirts of the city. They were riding 
three abreast. Suddenlv. Crav drew 


ahead. There was no one about, no 
lights in any of the windows. They 
made little noise as they rode along. 

He glanced sideways at Marion and 
realized she had been looking at him. 

She looked away quickly. 

Cray slewed down until they 
caught him up. “I guess we’d better 
hit the doc’s first, ma’am, an’ get Lan- 
nigan safe.” 

“Y agree,” she said. 

“Doc’s always being called up, in 
the night,” said Cray, as if for once 
he needed words with which to re- 
assure himself. “There'll be no 
trevble.” 

They reached the doctor’s shack, 
Cray tapped on the door, softly at 
first, then more loudly. It seemed a 
long time before the doer was opened 
by jordan himself. He carried a can- 
dle, and looked at the three people 
in surprise, then exclaimed: “Mrs. 
Tandy!” 

“Doc—” began Cray. 

Lannigan interrupted. “It’s Lanni- 
gan,” he said. “Can yuh hide me for 
a day?” : 

There was only a moment’s pause, 
before Jordan said: “Sure, sure I can. 
An’ yuh, Mrs. Tandy?” 

Marion said: “I’m going to Mrs. 
Pardoe’s, Dr. Jordan.” 

“Yuh’ll be all right with her,” 
Jordan said. 

It was so easy, so simple. Lannigan 
felt a deep gratitude towards the fat 
doctor. He turned to look at Marion, 
aad caw ber hand stretched out. He 
took it. 

“Good-night, Mr. Lannigan,” she 
said, “and thank you—thank you so 
very much.” 

Then she turned and Cray went 
with her, 

Jordan said: “I'll take yuhr horse, 
Lannigan. Will it be recognized?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve borrowed it 
from men who ousht not to have any 
right in Ridge City,” Lannigan re- 
turned. : 

“T see. Yuh get inside,” said Jordan. 


ANNIGAN stepped _ inside. 
Tordan took the horse to the 
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stables at the back, leaving Lanni- 
gan alone in the room, with the 
light of only one candle. He remem- 


bered the other rooms. There was 
Hannah fordan'’s and, along the 
passage, Beulals. 


He heard a door open. In a mo- 
ment, Jordan appeared, after lock- 
ing the back door. He was dressed 
in an old robe, tied tightly about 
his fat middle, and his sparse hair 
was standing on end. “Yuh'd better 
have yuhr old room, J guess,’ he 
said. 

“Yuh're mighty good.” 

“I like to help. Can yuh use cof- 
fee?” 

“Well—” 

“Come an’ tell me what’s been 
happening, while I warm it,” Jordan 
said. g 

He did more than warm coffee. He 
cut ham and bread, put butter, 
knives and fork on the table, lit 
another candle, and then sat down 
while Lannigan talked and ate. 

He finished eating and the story 
almost at the same time. 

Jordan said: “That’s 
story, Lannigan.” 

“Corliss has got to be stopped,” 
Lannigan said. 

Jordan nodded. “I agree, I 
couldn’t agree more, but if Corliss 
and Tandy are working together, it 
won't be easy. I can’t understand 
Tandy. I know he’s been working 
for a long time to get the whole of 
the county under his control, but 
this doesn’t tie-up. His working 
against Grant does—that doesn’t 
surprise me at all. I told yuh be- 
fore, Tandy’s mean. But I can’t see 
him tying himself up with a man 
like this Corliss.” 

Lannigan said: ‘Maybe he couldn’t 
help himself.” : 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning this,” said Lannigan. “If 
he’s been werking against Jem 
Grant, arranging a little trouble 
here, some rustling there, he might 
have employed Corliss. He would 
not know that Corliss was getting 
men together, waiting until he was 
strong enough to take over from 
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him. Tandy might have started this 
in a small way and, when it got big, 
found himself outwitted and help- 
less. The fact that he went off from 
Arrowhead with two riders—prob- 
ably Corliss’s, because they were 
strangers—suggests he was com- 
pelled to do it. Without compulsion, 
lhe wouldn't have left his wife.” 

“There’s sense in that,” Jordan 
agreed. 

“It would explain, too, why he 
seeined relieved more than anything 
else when Jong Pat and I raided Ar- 
rownead,” Lannigan said. “He had 
only one worry then—his wife. He 
was mighty anxious we shouid look 
after her.” 

Jordan chuckled. “Well, yuh have!” 
he said. “Now I guess yuh’d better 
get some sleep, Lannigan. Yuh’re 
lookin’ all in—and the wonder is 
yuh’re on yuh’re feet. Yuh’re not hu- 
man,” he added, and there was a 
laugh in his voice. “Yuh ought to’ve 
been dead before yuh reached me the 
first time!” 

Lannigan smiled. “Maybe that was 
delayed only a little while, he said. 
“Doc—”’ 

“Huh-huh?” 

“Are yuh wise to let me stay?” 

“I guess not,” said Jordan, “but 
yuh’re staying. Maybe by the time 
Cray’s finished spreading the story 
and Marion’s added to it, Ogden 
won't feel so sore. I shouldn’t worry 
about anything but getting sleep. 
Beulah and Hannah’—it was odd that 
he put the servant first—“won’t talk. 
I'll tell them to let yuh sleep as long 
as yuh like, an’ to find some food 
when yuh wake up. I shouldn't leave 
the little room in daylight. Yuh might 
be seen from the other windows; yuh 
won’t be seen from there.” 

He got up, and led the way to the 
door. 


Et E DID not know how long he 

had slept, but it was high day- 
light when at last he woke up, warm 
and comfortable. He heard the sounds 
from the Main street, the city was 
well awake, so it was middle morning. 
He heard Beulah bustling about ir 
the main room, then silence. So she 
had gone into the kitchen to prepare 
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the mid-day meal. That proved how 
late it was. 

There was water on the tiny dress- 
ing-table, and a glass. He rinsed out 
his mouth, wishing he had his kit 
with him. He shrugged his shoulders, 
washed, then dressed slowly, lazily. 
At last he was ready. He rolled the 
makings, but wished that Beulah 
would come into the main room so 
that he could ask for some food. 

He heard her at last and called 
out. She hurried to open the door 
and beamed on him, 

“Why, Massa Lan’gan, it’s sure 
good to see youse again, it sure is. 
Youse hungry?” 

“Mighty hungry,” Lannigan as- 
sured her, warmed by the welcome. 
“And it’s good to see yuh, Beulah.” 

“Ah won’t be ‘two shakes gettin’ 
youse a meal,” Beulah promised. “I 
sure won't!” 

She brought in a small table, which 
made it almost impossible to move in 
the little room, and then piled it 
high with food. Broth first, then a 
roast of beef with golden brown po- 
tatoes and peas. He ate with a will, 
finishing with apple pie and cheese, 
and when Beulah came in her eyes 
lit up at the sight of the empty 
plates. 

“Ah sure like a man who can eat 
his vittles,” she declared.. “Youse a 
much better man than youse were, 
Massa Lan’gan!” 

Lannigan chuckled, and, replete, 
rolled the makings and lit up. He 
sat in a small chair, his back to the 
window, although it overlooked only 
the countryside beyond the township, 
and he had not seen a man or woman 
all the time he had been awake. 

With the windows open it was 
pleasantly cool. 

He had been smoking for ten min- 
utes when he heard horses approach- 
ing. There were two riders. That did 
not worry him, even when they 
stopped outside the door of the doc- 
tor’s house. He heard the men get 
out of the saddle. They were talk- 
ing, and he distinguished Doc Jor- 
dan’s voice. Then a door opened and 
the men came into the big room. 
Jordan was still talking, aithough 
his words were muffled and Lanni- 
gan caught only one here and there. 


He assumed a friend had come in, or 
else a patient. 

Then the other man spoke, and 
Lannigan recognized Sheriff Ogden’s 


SATS 


ANNIGAN put out 
his cigarette against 
the fireplace and 
wafted the smoke to- 
wards the window. If 
Ogden smelt tobacco 
smoke even a man 
with limited imagina- 
tion would know that 
Jordan had a visitor. 

The voices of the two men were 
clearer, now. Ogden was saying: 
“Well, that’s happened, Jordan. Ac- 
cording to the black boy at Arrow- 
head, there were at least a dozen ri- 
ders who came and took Tandy 
away.” 

Jordan said: “It’s bad, Sheriff.” 

Lannigan thought: “The boy was 
so scared that he got the facts mixed. 
Ogden doesn’t realize there were 
two lots of people at Arrowhead.” 

“It’s mighty bad.” There was a 
querulous note in Ogden’s reedy 
voice. Lannigan thought he knew 
why. Faced with a situation graver 
than anything he had ever known, 
and without the active guidance of 
Tandy, the man was lost—perhaps 
frightened. “I can’t understand it 
anyway,” Ogden went on. “Accord- 
ing to Cray, this man Lannigan 
helped him to rescue Mrs. Tandy 
from the riders. It doesn’t make 
sense. I was sure in my own mind 
that Corliss an’ Lannigan were one 
an’ the same man but both Cray an’ 
Mrs. Tandy say there are two of 
them.” 

Jordan said nothing. 

Ogden said: “An’ that’s not all. 
There was that man murdered out on 
the trail near the ridge. I reckoned 
it was Lannigan. But I’ve just been 
talking to The Boy from Arrow- 
head.” 

Lannigan instantly remembered 
the youngster who had ridden off 
to carry the first news of the mas- 
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sacre of the Double-C riders. 

“He’s been at Double-C,” declared 
Ogden, “and accerding to him, none 
of the Double-C riders think it was 
Lannigan. Sact is. they know it 
wasn’t, because Lannigan was around 
Double-C all’ve that day. It wasn’t 
right’ve Grant to tell me he wasn’t 
when ne was, but—”’ Ogden broke 
off, in indecision. 

Jordan asked: “What would yuh 
do if Lannigan was to walk right in 
here now?” 

“There’s nothing I can do,” Ogden 
grumbled. “I’ve got nothing to hold 
him on now, I guess.” 

“It looks mighty bad to me,” Jor- 
dan said, rubbing salt in the sheriff’s 
wound. “Yuh’ve been after Lannigan 
when yuh should have been after 
Corliss. Who told yuh that Lanni- 
gan and Corliss were one and the 
same? Was it old Tandy?” 

Lannigan stiffened. 

: Ogden said: “No, it wasn’t Tan- 

y.” 5 
Ogden went on: “It was Hamil- 
ton.” 

“Hamilton of Double-O >?” 

“Yeh.” There was a sound, as if 
Ogden had dropped into a_ chair. 
“He seemed sure’ve himself, I guess. 
I can’t rightly understand why he 
told me if he wasn’t sure.” 

“Maybe he had his reasons,” Jor- 
dan said. “It wouldn’t surprise me if 
funny things started to happen from 
now on.” 

It was some seconds before Lanni- 
gan realized that the last remark was 
a hint, an invitation to show himself. 
Other things were adjusting them- 
selves in his mind. Two in particular 
needed much concentration. Hamil- 
ton and Blaciz: Joe had wilted when 
he had told them he was Corliss; 
and they had spread the story that 
he was the outlaw. In a confused sit- 
uation, Lannigan saw some things 
clearly. Hamilton and the Double-O 
foreman had not known the real Cor- 
liss in person, but had worked for 
him. He had instructed them to 
identify him with Lannigan. Then, 
at the meeting near the trail, they 
had been completely bewildered 
when Lannigan had flung out that 
challenging statement, 


No wonder they had been taken 
aback! 

Then Lannigan heard Jordan re- 
peat: “Sure, mighty funny things 
might happen, Sheriff.” 

“There’s been more’n enough of 
them aireaty,” said Ogden. 


| Saher smiled and relaxed. 
He picked up his belt and put 
it on, then tapped on the door and 
thrust it open. He saw Jordan first. 
The fat doctor was sitting back in a 
chair that looked teo small for him, 
and was glancing toward the door. 
He smiled a welcome. Then he saw 
Ogden, leaning forward in his chair, 
gripping the arms, flabbergasted at 
the sight of him. 

There was a lone, tense silence. 

Ogden said: “Is—ijis that Lanni- 
gan?” 

Lannigan smiled. “We met at a 
distance, I guess, Sheriff. Sure, I’m 
Lannigan.” 

Ogden turned to Jordan, dazedly. 
“Yuh—yuh’ve kept him here, know- 
in’ I was looking for him?” 

“Not quite that,” said Jordan, com- 
fortably. “He rode in late last night, 
after rescuing Mrs. Tandy. I decided 
he was worth keeping until yuh 
came along.” He managed to wink at 
Lannigan without Ogden noticing 
it. “Yuh’ve got nothing against him 
now, have yuh?” 

Ogden gulped. “No—no, nothing at 
all.” 

“Yuh don’t know how pleased I 
am to hear yuh say that,” said Lan- 
nigan, warmiy. “I don’t like riding 
off from the sheriff of any town- 
ship.” He sat on the arm of a.chair, 
smiling at Ogden. “Things aren’t so 
good around here, I guess.” 

“They—they’re mighty bad,” Og- 
den said. 

“What do yuk plan to do?” Lanni- 
gan asked. 

“I’ve got no ideas,” Ogden admit- 
ted, helplessly. “This man Corliss 
appears to have a big bunch of ri- 
ders. I could get together a posse of 
ten-twelve deputies, I guess, but 
they’re mostly old timers. An’ there’s 
three-four we could maybe get from 
Arrowhead.” 

“And there’s Double-C men,” Lan- 
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nigan reminded him. 

“Sure, there’s Double-C.” Ogden 
hesitated, then threw up his hands. 
“I guess the truth is I don’t know 
who I can trust an’ who I can’t. If 1} 
could talk to Tandy, maybe he could 
help, but Tandy’s been mighty 
strange lately.” 

“In what way?” asked Lannigan, 
swiftly. 

“This way an’ that.” said Ogder. 
“It’s his wife, I guess. Yuh know 
one thing, Lannigan? Tandy’s hasn’t 
ever been the same man since he got 
married.” 

“Y think there’s 
that,” Jordan said. 

“Maybe if we asked Mrs. Tandy—” 
Ogden suggested, and then seemed 
to realize the folly of the remark. 
“Maybe she could tell us who’s re- 
liable,” he added, weakly. 

A sheriff in his own district won- 
dering which men were reliable and 
which were not! 

Jordan said: “Ogden, I’ve an idea 
that might appeal to yuh.” 

“Name it,” invited Ogden, eagerly. 

“Yuh keep to the township, where 
there might be trouble,” Jordan said, 
“and appoint a leading deputy ‘to 
handle the work outside. Two forces 
are needed,” Jordan went on. 
“Yuh’ve got to admit that. Yuh can’t 
be in two places at the same time. 
How does it appeal to yuh?” 

Qgden said: “Sure, but who can I 
appoint?” 

“Long Pat?” suggested Jordan. 

“He’s not around. And I’m _ not 
sure’ve Double-C,” Ogden said, stub- 
bornly. “i’m not sure’ve any one who 
hides a man from me the way Doub- 
le-C, hid Lannigan.” 

“But Lannigan was—” began Jor- 
dan. 

“What Lannigan was doesn’t sig- 
nify,” Ogden insisted. “The thine 
that signifies is that Grant and Long 
Pat and the others hid him from me. 
They didn’t know he wasn’t Cor- 
liss. They could only work on his 
say-so.” The man could be obstinate. 

Jordan said: “What about Hamil- 
ton?” 

“I guess I wouldn’t like to name 
Hamilton,” said Ogden. He looked 
as if he did not understand why Jor- 
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don had suggested the little Scots- 
man, Lannigan thought he knew, but 
kept quiet. Jordan had some one in 
his mind, and was leading up to the 
man slowly. Ogden went on restless- 
ly: “Jordan, these here are facts, I 
guess. There’s big trouble in Ridge 
County and some of it has been 
agreed to by some one living in the 
county. Maybe it’s Hamilton. maybe 
it’s some one else, I weuldn’t know. 
But I trust no one out on the 
ranches, and that’s a fact”. 

Jordon said: “Who do yuh trust?” 

Ogden did not answer. 

“Like to know someone I trust?” 
asked Jordan. 

“Let’s hear the name.” 

“Lannigan,” said Jordan. 

Lannigan had been sure that the 
doctor was leading up to some one, 
but had not dreamed that he himself 
would be named. His expression of 
surprise was at least as great as Og- 
den’s, who looked as if he could not 
believe his ears. Then he glanced at 
Lannigan. It turned into a long, de- 
liberate stare, and Lannigan saw 
some quality in the sheriff for the 
first time. There was a long silence, 
before Ogden said: “Why do yuh 
name him, Jordan?” 

“Because he’s fresh to the county, 
he’s got no close friends around, he’s 
not worried because he’s known this 
man or that over a number of years,” 
Jordan said. “I think he would make 
the man yuh need, Ogden, because 
he’s already done plenty. Yuh’ve 
heard from Double-C about the herd 
of cows he saved from crossing the 
river. Sure, he was with Larry Ben- 
son, but Larry himself admits it was 
Lannigan who really handled that 
affair. And he rescued Mrs. Tandy. 
Sure. he’s done plenty to make us 
trust him. I wouldn’t look further 
than him, if I were yuh.” 

Ogden said: “It’s an idea. I'll think 
about it.” 

“Do that,” said Jordan, and then 
started up. “But I’m forgetting, the 
two’ve yuh can probably use a 
drink.” 

Ogden said: “I’ll be on my way, 
thanks.” He got up and leoked at 
Lannigan. “Will yuh stay round 
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town for the rest of the day?” 
“Surely.” 
“Maybe I'li be seeing yuh,” said 
Ogden. 


HiEN HE had gone, Jordan 

got out a bottle of Scotch and, 
without speaking, poured two gener- 
ous tots and then added a splash of 
water. He pushed a glass to Lanni- 
gan, and then grinned broadly at 
him. 

“Tm drinkin’ to the new deputy,” 
he declared. 

“Whoever it may be” said Lanni- 
gan, and drank. 

Jordan laughed. “Yuh've got the 
job! I've been busy this morning, 
Lannigan. There are two-three peo- 
ple whom Ogden likes to talk to 
when he’s having trouble he can't 
get over himself—and I’ve talked to 
those people already. They agree 
with me. We badly need some one 
from the outside to work on the 
ranges. Ogden can work in town, I 
guess, but he’s not a man when 
there’s big trouble, and big trouble 
is brewing in Ridge County. I wish 
I knew how big. What d’yuh make 
of it, Lannigan?” 

“Right now, I'm too confused to 
pass an opinion,” Lannigan said. 

“I guess I can understand that,” 
Jordan said. “There’s no reason why 
yuh shouldn’t try to get yuhr mind 
clear on some things, is there?” 

“I’m trying,’ Lannigan assured 
him. 

“And there’s one man whose part 
we want to find out pretty quick,” 
Jordan said. “That’s Tandy’s.” 

“I’m hoping he’s still with Long 
Pat.” 

“So am I, but there’s another way 
—now and again, by accident I guess, 
Ogden isn’t so far wrong. Yuh ought 
to see Marien Tandy.” 

Lannigan looked at him steadily. 

“How will that help?” 

Jordan said: “I’ve a feeling that 
she will talk more to yuh than to 
anyone else, Lannigan. Don’t ask me 
why. Maybe it’s because yuh’re new 
to the district. I talk more free to 
yuh than I would to most people. 
Will yuh go and see her?” 


S207 
E WALKED along 
the sunlit main street, 
knowing that many 
people were staring at 
him curiously. Wheth- 
er they knew who he 
was, or whether they 
stared because Lanni- 
: Y gan was a stranger 
and there were many rumors of 
trouble, he did not know. 

Mrs. Pardoe’s was not far from 
Doc Jordan’s. It was in the next 
turning off the main street. Jordan 
had told him a little about the place 
and Mrs. Pardoe. She was a widow 
who had run Pardoe’s Hotel on strict 
lines ever since her husband had 
died, thirty years before. She wel- 
comed anyone who did not drink too 
much and who could be relied upon 
to behave themselves. The toughest 
riders in the county, Jordan had said, 
were mild and tame when they went 
to Mrs. Pardoe’s— 

It was quiet; the food was good; 
the whisky and the wines and beer of 
good quality. Mrs. Pardoe herself 
stayed in the saloon most of the 
day. 

She nad a manager who looked af- 
ter the hotel, and the hotel itself 
was the best run in Ridge, Jordan 
had said. Most of the men who came 
in with their wives or their daughters 
stayed at Mrs. Pardoe’s because her 
place was a byword for respectabili- 
ty. 

He reached the saloon and hesitat- 
ed. There was a separate entrance to 
the hotel. He decided to go into the 
saloon, which was comfortably full. 

Standing near the bar was a tall, 
severe-faced woman dressed in black. 
Her dark, luxuriant hair was piled 
high on her head. She had a fine 
presence, and Lannigan guessed at 
once that she was Mrs. Pardoe. 

He approached her and she waited 
for him, knowing he had singled her 
out. He took off his hat, and in- 
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clined his head. 

“Are yuh Mrs. Pardoe, ma’am?” 

“Yes,” she said. “If yuh want a 
table, yuh—” 

“I’ve eaten, ma’am, thank yuh, At 
Doc Jordan’s. I am looking for Mrs. 
Tandy.” 

The woman’s eyes narrowed. He 
did not think it was with suspicion, 
but it was certainly with interest. 

“Yuhr name?” asked Mrs. Pardoe. 

“Lannigan.” 

His inquiry had aroused interest; 
his statement created a stir. But 
Mrs. Pardoe relaxed. 

“Come with me,” she said, and 
turned and led the way out of a side 
door. 

There was a passage leading to the 
street in one direction and to a 
flight of stairs in the other. Mrs. 
Pardoe led the way up the stairs. 
Her gown rustled. Her step was firm 
and quick. She reached a landing and 
opened a door marked Drawing 
Room. The first thing Lannigan saw 
was a piano, the next was Marion 
Tandy, sitting on a sofa by the win- 
dow. 

She started when she saw him. 

“This is Mr. Lannigan,” said Mrs. 
Pardoe, “and he wishes to talk to 
you, Tirs. Tandy.” The old woman 
turned to Lannigan, and there was 
a surprisingly soft expression in 
her eyes. “I’ve heard what happened 
last night. Mr. Lannigan, and I guess 
all of Ridge is grateful to you—es- 
pecially Mrs. Tandy.” 

Lannigan said: “There was noth- 
ing else I could do, ma’am.” 

“Maybe not, but you did it well,” 
said Mrs. Pardoe. 

Then she went out. 


ANWIGAN had expected her to 

stay, as chaperon. Now that he 
was left alone with Tandy’s wiie, he 
felt oddly uncomfortable and ill-at 
ease. There was grace in her move- 
ments, grace which added to her 
beauty; and she was lovely. How she 
had succeeded in keeping at bay 
the effect of the fierce Texas sun 
Lannigan did not know. Her face 
glowed with health and yet was not 
burned brown. 


Her eyes were violet; how clearly 
he remembered them! 

She seemed as embarrassed as he, 
until suddenly she laughed, a light, 
pleasing sound. “Won’t you sit 
dewn, Mr. Lannigan?” 

Lannigan relaxed. “Thanks,” he 
said, and sat opposite her. 

“I’m very glad to see yuh looking 
so well, ma’am.” 

“I look much better than I would 
have done had you not come after 
me last night,” she said. 

“That was nothing, ma’am, I—” 

“I think it was a little service,” 
she said, lightly, and he was glad 
that she could laugh. Then her tone 
altered and she became serious 
enough: “A service enough to put 
me always in your debt, Mr. Lanni- 
gan. Is there any way I can help 
you?” 

Lannigan said: “As for debt, 
ma’am, I repaid a little of what I 
already owed yuh and Arrowhead. 
Yuh’re forgetting that, I guess.” 

“You owed us little enough,” she 
told him. “You were sent off be- 
fore—” 

“Before I outstayed my welcome, 
and I was glad of that,” Lannigan 
said. “I shall always be grateful for 
the way yuh—and the others—looked 
after me, ma’am. I wish I had been 
able to say so before.” 

Her eyes were sparkling again. 
“Are you asking me to call it even, 
Mr. Lannigan?” 

“If that pleases yuh, yes.” 

She laughed. “Then we shall do 
that.” 

“Thank yuh,” said Lannigan, and 
then thought of the reason for his 
visit. 

He said slowly: “Ma’am, yuh know 
that there is much wrong in Ridge 
City and County, I guess.” 

“Ves,” 

“Yuh know, also, that Cray and I 
came after yuh last night. What yuh 
don’t know is that I was with the 
men who first came and I’ve an apol- 
ogy to make for that, ma’am. I guess 
I handled yuh more roughly than I 
intended.” 

He was quite sure that she was 
not surprised. “I thought it might 
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have been you,” she said. 

“To find out what was happening, 
T wanted to talk to yuhr husband,” 
he said, “and JI did not think he 
would talk if I called on him in the 
ordinary way. For that reason I 
planned to take him away—and I’m 
hoping that he is safe and that I 
shall be able to talk to him soon.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Before that, ma’am, .it occurred 
to me that yuh might be able to tell 
me something of what he already 
knows.” 

“I know little about his affairs,” 
Marion declared. 

“A little might help, ma’am.” 

“I don’t think it will.’ She was 
clasping and unclasping her hands 
all the time, uneasy now that the 
subject had changed. 

“Something was 
You know that.” 

He said again slowly: “Yuh know 
what, ma’am.” 

“You seem very sure,” she said. 

“Do yuh deny it?” asked Lanni- 
gan. “Do yuh deny, ma’am, that yuh 
know something of what was troub- 
ling yuhr husband? Do I have to tell 
yuh that it might be of great impor- 
tance. Yuh know what happened 
last night. Yuh know that there is a 
large and powerful party of outlaws 
in the district. And yuh know, also, 
that they came to try to prevent me 
from taking yuhr husband away. 
They are the simple facts, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice. 


troubling him. 


E WENT on: “It is obvious 

enough to me that some one 
overheard the arrangements which 
were made to take Mr. Tandy away. 
As obvious, Corliss came to prevent 
that. He was afraid of what Tandy 
could say. That seems reasonable, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“These outlaws are desperate men,” 
Lannigan went on. “They have killed 
and will kill again. It seemed to me 
that they are likely to make an at- 
tempt to take control of the county 
long enough to loot and pillage it. 
Yuh may say I am guessing, ma’am, 
but such things have been done be- 


fore. It is wrong to have a strong 
party of such men loose in the coun- 
ty, and right that all of us should 
do all that we can to find out what 
they are doing, to hunt them down, 
to kill or expel them. If yuh can help 
in any way, yuh should do so.” 

She did not comment on that. 

“It is a fact, ma’am,” went on Lan- 
nigan, “that twe nights ago, two ri- 
ders came to Arrowhead and Tandy 
went off with them. Yuh sent Larry 
Benson and The Boy after him. Isn't 
that so?” 

“Yes,” said Marion. 

“Why did yuh send them?” 

No, there was no hostility, but the 
barrier was stronger “than ever. 

“Is it too much to ask?” Lanni- 
gan demanded. 

She said: “Too much, Mr. Lanni- 
gan.” 

“I don't understand why.” 

“You should,” she said. 

Lannigan sat with one hand on his 
knee, watching her. Her composure 
equalled her bearing. 

“Why should I?” he asked. 

“Let me ask a question. Why do 
you expect me to answer?” 

Her clear eyes seemed to demand 
an answer. He gave it to her frankly. 
She nodded, and spoke quickly. “Do 
you expect me to tell you anything 
about that, Mr. Lannigan?” 

“Yes, ma’am, if it will help others.” 

“And perhaps—harm my husband.” 

Lannigan tightened his lips. He 
had forgotten, for the moment, 
how simple things were with people 
who thought clearly and honestly. 
She was married to Tandy; she owed 
him loyalty. 

“He might not be harmed,” he 
said, mildly. “There’s no proof, even 
in his ride, that he is working with 
Corliss. It may look that way, ma’am, 
but it isn’t by any means certain. Be- 
fore the law takes action, it is cer- 
tain.” 

She said gently: “In Ridge Coun- 
ty now, Mr. Lannigan?” 

“Why not, ma’am?” 

“With a weak sheriff and some of 
the riders already mad—shooting 
mad,” she said. “You don’t need tell- 
ing what would happen, surely. 
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Sooner or later, and to me it looks 
as if it will be sooner, there is 
bound to be a shooting war between 
Double-C, men from some of the oth- 
er ranches perhaps, and a few of Og- 
den’s men on one side, and the out- 
laws on the other. The cowmen will 
be shooting mad all right—yeu know 
that. If they had reason to believe 
that Tandy—” she uttered the name 
as if it were strange to her—‘“was 
with Corliss, would they wait for 
the law to pronounce a verdict? Or 
would they resort to lynch law?” 

Lannigan said: “None of those I 
know would resort to lynching, 
ma’am.” 

“You are pretending to yourself,” 
said Marion Tandy. “You and one or 
two of the others might not, but if 
men like Cray, good though he is, 
Larry Benson or some of the Double- 
C riders, if they decided that Tandy 
was guilty, would they wait?” She 
paused, and then added: “You know 
they would not.” 

“They would 
them, ma’am.” 

Her eyes laughed; it was strange 
that she could laugh in the middle of 
such talk. 

“I believe you could if any one 
could,” she admitted, “but you are 
not invested in any authority. You 
might lead men for a while, I believe 


tf I could make 


you would, but would they respect. 


your leadership enough to do what 
you told them when they felt the 
lust of vengeance in their blood?” 

Lannigan said: “Maybe not.” 

“You know they wouldn’t,” 
said. 

Lannigan’s hands strayed to his 
oilskin, he fingered the outside, feel- 
ing the tobacco squashing up inside. 

She said: “Smoke if you want to.” 

He took his hand away quickly. 
“No thank you, ma’am.” He paused, 
and then went on slowly: “I can see 
the force of yuhr arguments. I re- 
spect them. But I am going to per- 
sist. Will you tell me what yuh 
think, ma’am, if I give yuh my word 
that no ene will ever hear of it, un- 
less I see Tandy and he admits any- 
thing which might be harmful to 
him?” 


she 


S2i Ss 


HE SILENCE 
lengthened. 

As he watched her, 
Lannigan was con- 
, scious of sounds out- 
# side the hotel, of car- 
gi riages bowling along 
‘<< the main street, of 

“. people talking, of 
Sede ‘outside the stores clanging or 
bumping as they were handled. A 
few riders rode up and down as if 
some onc were on constant patrol. 
There was even a hum of conversa- 
tion from downstairs, and two or 
three times some one walked as far 
as the landing. From there on their 
footsteps were muffled by the carpet. 

Marion said: “Why should I do 
that?” 

“For no reason, ma’am, except that 
I ask it,” Lannigan said. “Yuh’'ve al- 
ready made it clear that I am pre- 
suming plenty, and maybe yuh’re 
tight when yuh suggest that I am 
getting too big in the head. But I 
would like to help to clean up this 
county, ma’am. It needs doing. I’ve 
suffered some. People who have be- 
friended me have also suffered. For 
those reasons, I want to help. The 
more I know, the more I can help. 
Does that satisfy yuh?” 

“Yes,” she said, promptly. 

She leaned back, clesed her eyes, 
and began to speak. “I don’t know 
the truth, Mr. Lannigan, but I sus- 
pect—” 

It was as she started to speak that 
Lannigan heard another sound, just 
outside the coor. Had he not been 
so intent on her words, he might 
have acted more quickly, but he lost 
precious seconds and he did not see 
the door opening ner the barrel of 
a Colt poking through. Nor did 
Marion. She reached the word ‘sus- 
pect’ and then there was another 
sound, a faint squeak at the door. 
Marion did not hear it, but Lanni-. 
gan turned his head sharply. He saw 
the gun. 

He acted fast. 

He leaned forward and 


thrust 
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Marion back. She had just opened 
her eyes. One moment sue was sit- 
ting upright, the next she was iail- 
ing towards tne sofa. At the same 
time Laniitgan jumped up and darted 
across tlic room, snatching at iis 
Colt. The door was pusied wider 
open. He saw a man who was wear- 
ing a mak. He saw the six-gun 
pointed at lim, and he squeezed ints 
own trigger. ‘The other man fired. 
Lannigan hed a siart, a sp!it-second s 
Start. He heard the cracks of the 
shots. His bullet struck the ocier 
man’s gun and sent it to the floor, 
but the man had the prescitce of 
mind to jump back and to puil the 
door with him. Lannigan might have 
caught him, but he glanced round, 
to look at Marion. 

There was blood on her shouider. 

She was sitting up now, not hurt 
badly, he knew that; yet the sight of 
the crimson patch against the creamy 
skin made him hesitate. He heard 
footsteps on the stairs. 

The landing was empty. 

He saw the man at the foot of the 
Stairs, racing towards the open door. 
The door from the saloon opened 
and Mrs. Pardoe appeared in his 
path. She even stretched out a hand, 
but the man thrust her aside, and 
she caused him hardly a moment's de- 
lay. 

Lannigan leapt down the stairs as 
men came from the saloon. One made 
@ grasp at him. He thrust the fellow 
aside, and reached the door. The 
masked man was already racing 
across the wide main street, towards 
a store where a single horse was 
tied. A man jumped forward from the 
sidewalk— 

The masked man had drawn his 
other gun, and he fired point-blank. 

Lannigan thought: “I’ve got him,” 
and he raised his gun carefully as 
the man leapt into the saddie. Along 
the main street people were shout- 
ing, there was a rush for the cover 
of the stores. The masked man 
slashed at the leathers with a knife, 
to free his horse, and started off. 

Some one jogged at Lannigan’s 
arm. 

He looked round, caught a glimpse 
ef Ogden, and snapped: “He’s 


wounded Mrs. Tandy.” Then he 
slewed his gun round, but it was too 
late. The masked rider was gallop- 
ing down the main street, scatter- 
ing people in front of him. Two or 
three shots were loosed towards him, 
but did no harm. 

Lannigan rasped: “I want a horse, 


Ogden!” 
There were several tied up near 
Pardoe’s Hotel. He shot a_ swiit 


glance at them, selected the one h> 
thought would prove fastest, forked 
leathcr and, before anyone else was 
in the saddle, started off. 

Lannigan kneed his horse and 
slapped its flank. Powerful haunches 
seemed to bunch, then the horse 
lengthened its stride. Lannigan felt 
the exhilaration of riding fast, know- 
ing that he had selected his horse 
well. 


THER RIDERS were behind 
Lannigan, now, but he was get- 
ting further ahead of thera. 

At first, the two-three hundred 
yards seemed too great a disiance to 
be made up. Soon, Lannigan was no 
more than a hundred yards behind 
the man, who shot another desperate 
glance over his shoulder and used 
his spurs savagely. Lannigan was 
straight-faced, grim, steady. The 
masked man shot twice, wildly, with- 
out any hope of hitting Lannigan. 
Lannigan held his fire. In another 
two or three minutes— 

Crack! E 

A shot -came from the side. He 
glanced towards it. There was a tiny 
shack, nestling beneath a clump of 
trees. He could see no one, but he 
knew that some one had fired a Win- 
chester from that direction. 

Crack! 

His horse faltered, suddenly, and 
then crashed. One moment Lannigan 
was sitting in the saddle, in com- 
plete control of the beast, the next he 
was flying over its head, unable to 
save himself. He hit a patch of grass, 
which softened the blow, although it 
jolted him severely. He lay there, 
breathless. Two riders flashed past 
and he heard more shooting. 

He straightened up. 

Ogden and two other men came 
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riding and Ogden reined in. Lan- 
nigan was too breathless to speak, 
and Ogden jumped from the saddle 
and hurried towards him. 

“How’re yuh, Lannigan?” 

Lannigan gasped: “That—that 
shack,” and pointed. 

But he was too late. Ogden would 
always be too late for everything. A 
single rider appeared for a moment 
from behind the shack, but was soon 
hidden by the trees. 

“Get—him!” Lannigan gasped. 

Ogden forked leather fast enough, 
and the two men with him started in 
pursuit of the man who had shot at 
Lannigan, but Lannigan had little 
hope that they would make a capture. 

Lannigan stood up. 

Two or three more riders were 
coming from Ridge City, all of them 
elderly men. They pulled alongside 
him. 


“Any point in goin’ on?” one 
asked. 

“I guess not,” Lannigan said, dis- 
gustedly. 


He went to look at the borrowed 
horse. It was alive, but a quick in- 
spection showed him that a leg was 
broken. It was lying quietly, breath- 
ing hard. He stared at it tight-lipped. 

A man said: “That’s Black Joe’s 
bronc.” 

Lannigan said: “Yuh sure?” 

“Dead sure.” 

“Then he won’t be pleased,” Tanni- 
gan said. 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before he saw Black Joe, rid- 
ing a borrowed horse. Hamilton of 
Double-O was with him. So were 
two or three riders from that out- 
fit. Black Joe’s face was twisted 
with anger, and when he saw his 
horse he dropped his hand to his 
sun, 

“Damn yuh, Lannigan—” 

“Yuh can’t blame Lannigan,” one 
cf the old men said. 

Black Joe rasped: “That so?” and 
pulled his gun. 

Cne moment Lannigan was stand- 
ing there, breathing hard, thinking 
partly about the man who had es- 
caped but more about Marion Tan- 
dy. Next, he knew that he was in 
deadly danger, for his gun was ly- 


ing yards away from him, and Black 
Joe was seeing red. 

Hamilton snapped: “Joe, yuh—” 

Lannigan flung himself sideways 
and Black Joe fired. Next moment, 
Hamilton had knocked his fore- 
man’s gun from his hand, and Lan- 
nigan was picking himself up again. 
The bullet had gone close, but had 
not touched him. 

He said: “Yuh want to shoot yuhr 
horse, not me. He’s in pain.” 

“Yuh’ll suffer for this,” Black Joe 
gasped. He seemed beside himself 
with rage, “Yuh’ll pay for—” 

“The horse. Okay,” said Lannigan. 
“That was the best horse in Ridge, 
it 

Lannigan said to Hamilton: “Can’t 
yuh take him away?” 

He thought that the foreman 
would shoot again; perhaps he was 
suddenly conscious of the hostile 
gaze from all the men there; per- 
haps he knew that three guns were 
trained on him. He turned away 
with an oath, and rode off towards 
Double-O. Hamilton and the other 
men of the outfit followed him. 

One of the old men said: “Yuh’d 
better watch out for him, Lanni- 

an.” 

“Looks like,” said Lannigan, lacon- 
ically. 

He walked to his gun, then to the 
horse. He saw the deep scores in 
the flanks where Black Joe had 
often used the spurs with knife- 
sharp rowels. He made sure that 
there was no reasonable hope of 
saving the beast; and then he put 
the gun close to its forehead— 

He turned away. 


ANY THINGS seemed to hap- 
pen at once, then. Ogden 
came back with the men who had 
ridden with him, te report that the 
man who had been hiding near the 
shack had managed to escape in the 
wooded land which lay beyond. A 
solitary rider came from the main 
trail, Lannigan watched, and soon 
recognized Cray. 
Cray drew level with them. 
So Cray had followed that masked 
rider, and if any man could have 
caught him, he could. 
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Cray said: “That’s one outlaw 
less, And one other.” 

The harsh voice, the expression on 
his face, both combined to strike all 
of them to silence. Something had 
happened which had hurt Cray, the 
marks of the hurt were in his eyes. 

“The Boy was riding with me,” he 
said. “I sent him round to head the 
other man off. I kept on the main 
trail, gaining plenty. The Boy was 
longer than I expected. They met, al- 
most face to face. The Boy got his.” 
The words were uttered without any 
emotion, but the emotion was there, 
in his eyes. “I gave that murderin’ 
coyote six,” Cray ended, simply. 

Lannigan snapped: “Yuh want 
that outlaw’s body, Sheriff. Maybe 
he'll have papers on him which will 
help to find Corliss.” 

Ogden drew a hand across his 
forchead. “I guess—I guess that’s 
so,” he said. “Okay.” He beckoned 
the elderly men with him, and they 
trode off. Lannigan called: “And yuh 
want to bury The Boy.” 

Cray said: “The vultures can’t get 
at him, I’ve seen to that.” He was 
sitting, solid as rock, in the saddle. 
“Ogden is as much use as—” he 
broke off, as if his bitterness was too 
deep for words. The hurt was still 
in his eyes, and Lannigan realized 
that he had been fond of The Boy... 
Cray said: “Was Mrs. Tandy hurt?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Let’s find out,” said Cray. They 
started off, and he began to talk 
again, more freely. “Mrs. Pardoe 
shouted out’ve a window what had 
happened. The Boy was in the sad- 


dle quicker’n knife. He was—mighty 


fond’ve—Mrs. Tandy.” 
He fell silent, and they rode on. 
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EWS WAS § good. 
They had it from Doc 
Jordan himself. The 
fat man was standing 
outside Pardoe’s 
Hotel, and it seemed 
to Lannigan that he 
had been waiting for 
hie return. He lanked 


up with a tight-lipped smile, and 
said: “She’s not badly hurt, I guess.” 

Cray grunted: “Yuh sure?” 

“It wasn’t much more than a 
scratch,” Jordan said. “It will leave 
a small scar, but no more. If she’d 
been sitting upright, I guess she 
would have had that bullet near- 
abouts the heart.” 

Lannigan thought: 
saved her from that.” 

Jordan, obviously, knew what had 
happened. So, it proved, did most of 
the people of Ridge City. Marion had 
told the doctor and Mrs. Pardoe, and 
Mrs, Pardoe had spread the story. 
Lannigan saw people whom he had 
never noticed before wave to him 
across the street. Others came up and 
slapped his shoulder, patted his arm, 
and shook his hand. 

Lannigan tasted popularity. 

It seemed like something in the air 
itself. It was good to breathe. It 
made him feel more cheerful than he 
had for a long time. It mattered that 
he had the support and the friend- 
ship of these people, not for its own 
sake but because of what it might 
mean. Ogden was useless; he had 
proved that too often. 

Jordan said: “Yuh’d better go fn, 
Lannigan.” 

Lannigan nodded. Cray said. “Ill 
be downstairs.” He went into the 
saloon while Lannigan went into the 
hotel entrance and up the stairs. A 
man was standing on the landing, 
gun in hand. He grinned at Lanni- 
gan, and said: 

“Vuh’re okay, I guess.” 

“Who thought of putting yuh 
here?” Lannigan asked. 

“Mrs. Pardoe,” the man answered. 

Lannigan nodded and smiled; so 
Mrs. Pardoe was taking no more 
chances. The good impression he had 
formed of the woman increased. 

“Yuh'll find her two doors along,” 
the man said. 

There was a small room two doors 
along, and Mrs. Pardoe’s voice was 
coming from a room beyond. Lanni- 
gan coughed loudly. Mrs. Pardoe 
came out, and the severity of her 
face softened when she saw him. 

“So yuh’re all right,” she observed. 

“I’m not touched. ma’am.” 


“At least I 
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“She'll be glad to know that,” said 
Mrs. Pardoe. 

There were limits to her broad- 
mindedness. She had not objected to 
leaving Mrs. Tandy and Lannigan 
alone in the drawing-room, but she 
would not de so in the bedroom, 
which was next to the small room. 
Marion was lying in bed. Her 
shoulder was bandaged; the other 
was covered with a flimsy nightdress. 
She looked a little different from 
when he had talked to her. Her smile 
at sight of him lifted Lannigan’s 
spirits still further. 

“Did you get him?” she asked. 

Lannigan said: “No ma’am.” 

The elation faded. And he had yet 
to tell her about The Boy. He had 
to make it clear to her that she must 
tell him everything she could about 
Tandy. She seemed to read some- 
thing of his feelings in his expres- 
sion, for her smiled faded. 

He went on: “No, ma’am, I didn’t 
get him, but Cray killed him—after 
The Boy had been shot dead.” 

Thus it came, quick, brutal, Mrs. 
Pardoe drew in a sharp breath. Mar- 
ion’s colour faded, he saw her hand 
clutch the sheet. There was silence 
for a moment, and then: Marion said 
in a low-pitched voice: “You were 
right in your requests, Mr. Lannigan. 
And—I’ve been talking to Mrs. Par- 
doe. She can tell you what you want 
to know. But it is not to be used 
without other evidence. You agreed 
to that.” 


“I still agree,” said Lannigan. 


RS. PARDOE followed him, 
and pointed to a chair in the 
small room. 


She said: “There isn’t much to tell 
you, Mr. Lannigan. Mrs. Tandy be- 
lieves that her husband is connected 
with Corliss. She believes that for 
some time he has been working 
against Grant, of Double-C. She be- 
lieves that he wants complete con- 
trol and ownership of the whole 
country, just for the sake of the 
power it would give him. She be- 
lieves he went to see Corliss the 
other night, and she sent Benson and 
The Bov to trv to find out.” 


Lannigan said: “Has she any rea- 
son for her suspicions?” 

“Ves.” 

“What reason?” 

“For a long time there has been bad 
feeling between him and Jem Grant. 
She believes that Tandy hates Grant. 

“No more than that?” 

“If there is mere, she did not tell 
me,” said Mrs. Pardoe. She was 
speaking in a soft voice, leaning back 
in a chair, her eyes narrowed. “I do 
not think there is any more, Mr. 
Lannigan. Net that it will help you 
find Corliss.” 

“Me and others,’ Lannigan said. 

There was a momentary twinkle 
in the old woman’s eye. 

“No one expects you to get him on 
your own, Mr. Lannigan!” The twin- 
kle faded. “I can tell you one other 
thing. I am not sure that I am right 
to, but I will. Believing him to hate 
Grant, believing him to be prepared 
to do anything to get complete con- 
trol of the county, she has turned to 
—hate.” 

Those quarrels. Her high-pitched 
voice, as if semething changed in her 
when she talked to Tandy—those 
things were easy to understand, now. 

Lannigan nodded. 

“But he is her husband,” said Mrs. 
Pardoe. 

Lannigan said: “And she has been 
loyal, ma’am.” 

“She has trusted you. Unless you 
get proof, you will not use this 
against Tandy, will you?” 

Lannigan said: “No, ma’am. But 
there is one thing you should know, 
even if she does not. Jem Grant and 
Long Pat, of Double-C, are sure 
enough that it’s Tandy. If they are 
finally convinced of that—” 

“If they take the law into their 
own hands, that cannot be held 
against you,’ Mrs. Pardoe said. 

Lannigan nodded, and stood up. 
He went downstairs and rolled the 
makings one-handed as he stepped 
into the main street. 

He turned into the saloon, ate well, 
and was about to leave when one of 
the old men whom he had seen on. 
the trail with Ogden came in and 
approached his table. 

“Can yuh spare half an_ hour, 
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Lannnigan? The sheriff would like 
t’see yuh?” 

“Surely. Right now,” said Lanni- 
gan. 

It was twenty minutes afterwards 
that he left the sheriff’s office, with 
a star pinned to his shirt. 

There was much more to do. 

Across the street, Cray was stand- 
ing. He raised a hand and came to- 
wards him. He grinned sombrely. 

“Howdy, Sheriff,” he said. 

Lannigan smiled. “That’s enough 
of that,” he said. “I’ve asked Ogden 
to swear yuh in, also, and he’s wait- 
ing for yuh.” 

Cray looked actually scared. “Me! 
Now listen—” 

But he went towards the office 
soon afterwards, looking apprehen- 
sive. Lannigan smiled as he walked 
toward Doc Jordan’s. 


ORDAN agreed. “Yuh don’t have 

to have any proof against them 

to bring them into the lock-up,” the 
doctor said. “I’m a justice, Lannigan. 
I'll hear a charge and commit them 
to trial: Yuh might nave trouble get- 
ting them here, but that’s up to yuh.” 
Cray, who had just come in, grunt- 


“Then we'll need to get in touch 
with Double-C,” Lannigan said. 
“Long Pat’s okay. And Pete. And 
maybe two-three of the others. I 
wish I could be sure that Grant 
would lend his men freely. He will 
probably think he can use them best 
himself.” 

Jordan said: “Yuh could try Grant 
first.” 

Cray said: “And maybe find out 
if Tandy’s there by now.” 

“J guess so,” said Lannigan. He 
looked at Jordan. “How many men 
from the township can I rely on, 
Doc?” 

“Three-four, for riding with yuh,” 
said Jordan. “The others would 
come, I guess, but they wouldn’t be 
worth takin’. There’s Arden...” 

He talked for five minutes, then 
sent Beulah out with messages. Twen- 
ty minutes later, Cray and Lannigan, 
with three middle-aged riders, were 
om the Double-C trail. Lannigan 


liked the look of the men whom Jor- 
dan had recommended, and they had 
agreed to serve under him without 
hesitation. 

Now darkness was falling again. 

He saw a faint red glow on the 
horizon. There were no flames, just 
a red glow. 

Cray, riding beside him, grunted: 
“See that?” 

“Yes. What d’yuh make of it.” 

Cray did not answer. A few sec- 
onds later Lannigan felt the slope of 
a low hill, the one overlooking 
Double-C. T’e red was blotted out 
for a moment, but soon re-appeared. 
As it did so, he realized what it was. 

The buildings of Double-C were 
glowing embers. 
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ANNIGAN said: 
“Slow down, all’ve 
yuh,” 


“Someone may be 
waiting for us,” Lan- 
nigan said. 

Cray did not speak 
again and they 
slowed down. They 
peered about them through the night, 
which was lit by that tawny red 
glow. 

He saw no signs of riders. 

“We're okay,” he said, 
while. “We'll ride now.” 

All of them were eager to get 
closer. They galloped down the hill 
towards what remained of Double-C. 
The heat reached out and touched 
them when they were hundreds of 
yards away. 

Cray uttered a question which had 
been in Lannigan’s mind. 

“Any one there, I wonder?” 

“I’m hoping not.” 

They could see the lay-out of the 
outfit clearly. The shape of the big 
ranch-house was defined, so was that 
of the main bunk-house. The out- 
buildings were also destroyed. Noth- 
ing was left standing at Double-C 
except the fencing round the corral. 
The gate was open and there were 
no horses; that proved conclusively 


after a 
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to Lannigan that it had been no 


accident. 

Cray said: “What’s that?” in a 
taut voice. 

The heat was so great now that their 
mouths were parched. There was a 
gentle wind, driving the hot air into 
their faces. Lannigan would have rid- 
den to the windward but for Cray‘s 
hoarse question. Cray was pointing— 

A man was there. 

He said: “We’ll soon see.” 

All of them rode towards the mov- 
ing object, between the lines of red- 
hot wood embers. 

Lannigan got down from his horse. 

The ground was hot under his feet, 
the horse was restless. One horse 
reared, suddenly, and nearly threw 
its rider. 

None of them backed away. Lanni- 

gan and Cray went towards the mov- 
ing figure. A man was trying to 
move, using only his arms. His legs 
trailed behind him— 
Lannigan said: “We’ve got to move 
him.” 
“Who is it?” asked one of the 
others. 

“We don’t yet know.” 

Lannigan, Cray and one of the 
others bent over the man. He had 
seen them, and was staring round. 
Lannigan recognized him and his 
heart was heavy within him. 

This was Long Pat. 

He said: “Take it easy, Pat,” and 
then he motioned Cray aside. He 
eased Pat up. Soon he had the man 
in his arms. Pat gasped and winced. 
Lannigan walked slowly, steadily, 
out of the fierce embers, until he 
reached a spot where the ground was 
cool. 

Gently, he put the burned foreman 
down. 

Cray pushed a water-bottle for- 
ward. Lannigan moistened the in- 
jured man’s lips. Long Pat was staring 
up at him his face twisted in pain. 
He kept trying to speak, but could 
not open his lips. 

“Corliss—” 

So Corliss was not dead. 

“Got Tandy.” Long Pat’s voice was 
so low that Lannigan only just heard 
the words although his ear was with- 
in an inch of the dying man’s lips. 


He repeated the words clearly. 

“Corliss has got Tandy.” 

“An’ Grant.” 

“Corliss has got Tandy and Grant.” 

“Pete—two-three others—ridden 
off.” 

Lannigan repeated the words and 
for the first time felt a spark of hope; 
ibis were still some Double-C men 
ree, 

“After them. Headed—the Ridge.” 

Lannigan repeated those words 
also. 

“Hide-out—there,” Pat said. 

“Hide-out there.” 

“Tandy said—” 

Pat’s body heaved in a spasm of 
pain, his lips twisted, he uttered a 
eng gasping groan; and then he 

ied. 


HE FIVE men stood windward 

of the embers, looking at the 
glow. They had left Long Pat nearer 
the fire, for there was nothing they 
could do to help him, they had no 
tools with which to bury him; every- 
thing here had been destroyed. 

Then Cray said: “Someone’s ridin’ 
this way.” 

Lannigan looked up. There was the 
sound of an approaching rider—only 
one, he judged. 

“Split up,” he said. 

The hoofbeats drew nearer, and a 
man called out of the darkness: “Yuh 
ther’, Lannigan?” 

Lannigan called back: “Yes. 
Who—” 

“That’s Tim!” exclaimed Cray, and 
there was some excitement in his 
voice. “That’s Tim Morely!” 

He rode towards Morely. They met 
a few yards in front of Lannigan and 
the others, who had bunched up 
again. In the old puncher’s eyes there 
was reflected the red glow, as if his 
own eyes were also afire. He lost no 
time in saying: “Long Pat an’ Ben- 
son were burned in there. 

Cray said: “Benson too?” 

“Sure. He couldn’t move out’ve the 
bunk-house. Pat—” Morely’s votce 
broke, then gathered strength again. 
“Pat had been talking to Tandy in 
the ranch-house. Corliss and all’ve 
twenty men rode in. Me an’ the oth- 
ers rode off, aiming to attack later. 
They started the fire. They rode off 
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with Tandy and Grant. We followed 
them. We couldn’t do a thing, the 
whole place was blazin’, we couldn’t 
do a thing, I tell yuh.” 

“We know you couldn’t,” Lanni- 
gan said, soothingly. 

“The others are watchin’ the 
Ridge,” Tim said. “We-all saw yuh 
ridin’. I followed. I guess I thought 
I recognized yuh, Lannigan.” His 
gaze travelled to the star on Lanni- 
gan’s chest. “Yuh taken over from 
Ogden?” 

“I’m helpin’ him,” said Lannigan. 

“He needed help!” 

Lannigan said: “Tim, how many 
Double-C men are there by the 
Ridge?” 

“All there is left. Six.” 

“Have yuh seen any Double-O men 
around?” 

“None.” Tim drew in his breath. 
“An’ I don’t want to.” 

Lannigan said: “We’all will ride 
to Double-O, I guess. If they’re work- 
in’ with Corliss, we can handle them 
on their own, they won’t be expect- 
ing trouble. That will shorten the 
odds.” 


Tim said: “Yuh mean stop them 
joinin’ up with Corliss?” 

“That’s so.” 

“Could do,” said Tim. “It’s worth 
tryin’.” 

There was general agreement, and 
Lannigan sensed that what was most 
wanted by these men was action: any 
kind of action to enable them to vent 
their wrath, a terrible wrath after the 
sight of Long Pat and the burned-out 
ranch-house. They said little more, 
but turned their backs on all that was 
left of Double-C and hit the Double- 
O trail. 

He talked to Tim. The old man told 
him what had happened after leaving 
Arrowhead. He had caught up with 
Long Pat and Tandy. Long Pat had 
taken the old man’s guns, but Tandy 
had given no trouble; all he kept beg- 
ging was that they should look after 
Marion, and Tim had reassured him 
on that point. 

They had stayed in hiding until 
dawn. Several of Corliss’s men had 
stood near Double-C, watching, until 
aman had ridden up to them and they 
had gone off with him. Corliss, ap- 


parently, had withdrawn the guard 
from Double-C. 

Tim said: “We could hear them 
talkin’. We knew yuh’d taken Marion 
away, that pleased Tandy. There was 
some talk that Corliss had been hurt 
—not bad, but hurt. He was plenty 
mad, the rider said.” 

Lannigan thought: “What a pity 
he didn’t die!” 

Tim went on to say that when Long 
Pat, Tandy and he had reached 
Double-C, only Pete and two other 
riders were there. Grant had gone 
off to look at the cattle which had 
been rounded up the day before. He 
had not returned until nightfall. Soon 
after nightfall the attack had come. 
Tim and the rest of the men, except 
for Long Pat, Tandy, Grant and poor 
Larry Benson had been just beyond 
the corral, ready to take action if 
action became necessary. 

And then the fire had been started. 
The men had carried  oil-soaked 
torches, lit them and then taken ker- 
osene and poured it over all the 
buildings. In the fire which had fol- 
lowed, spreading so swiftly that 
nothing could be done by the watch- 
ing men, the outlaws had ridden off, 
taking the two prisoners. 

Cray called softly: “We aren’t far 
from Double-O.” 


OON, THEY were within sight 
of the buildings. Before then, 

they had muffled the hoofs of their 
horses and they approached in si- 
lence. There were two or three 
lights from bunk-houses and _ the 
ranch-house. Lannigan did not know 
how the buildings were laid out, but 
he could see that Double-O was much 
smaller than either Arrowhead or 
Double-C. 

A man was singing softly. 

The horses were quiet in the corral. 

Half a dozen riders were sitting be- 
tween two bunk-houses with a fire 
near them. A can was steaming over 
the fire. The faces of the men were 
familiar to Lannigan; he had seen 
them when he and Pete had been 
held up near Ridge trail. He watched © 
them closely. Hamilton and Black 
Joe were not there. 


He whispered: “How many men do 
they have?” 
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“Eight-nine,” Tim said. “They’re 
mostly all here.” 

Lannigan nodded in the gloom. 

The Double-O men had no idea 
that any one was approaching. Even 
the horses seem undisturbed and gave 
no warning from the corral. Lanni- 
gan, Tim Morely and Cray got out 
of the saddles. The others rode round 
towards the ranch-house proper, with 
orders not to act until word came—an 
order or an emergency. Then Lan- 
nigan and those with him approached 
the group about the fire. The man 
was still singing. 

Lannigan said clearly: “Don’t talk, 
and put up yuhr hands.” 

It was as if the words paralysed 
every man there. 

Lannigan said: “That’s fine. Stand 
up, one at a time, and come this way.” 

Cray held a gun by the barrel. The 
first man reached him, he struck him 
sharply, and the man fell. Another 
followed. It was ridiculously easy, 
Lannigan thought. One man came 
forward, looking scared stiff, and his 
hands dropped. 

“Keep off vuhr 
Lannigan. 

The man obeyed. 

Two were standing up, waiting to 
be called; Lannigan felt that the dan- 
ger of emergency was gone. Then 
suddenly a door opened and ,Black 
Joe’s high-pitched voice sounded 
clearly on the air. 

“Zaney, I want yuh—” 

Black Joe stopped abruptly, as if 
he realized that something was the 
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NE OF the 
called sharply: 
vyuhr hands up, Joe.” 
Hamilton appeared in 
the doorway, a hand 
at his gun. The two 
men were confused 
and prebably hardly 

r able to see as they 
came ouc of the well-lit room into 
the darkness. There was no danger 
from them. But the two men still 
conscious by the fire took the chance 
that came their way because Lanni- 


gun!” snapped 


gan’s attention was on Joe. 

A man whipped out his guns. 

Cray fired; nothing distracted his 
attention. The crash of the six-guns 
filled the night air. Lannigan felt a 
sharp pain in his left forearm. The 
man who had fired plunged forward, 
shot through the chest. His hands 
fell into the fire, but he did not move. 
The second man made no attempt to 
help Joe and Hamilton. 

Hamilton put up his hands as the 
posse moved, and one of the posse 
called out: “It’s okay, Lannigan.” 

Hamilton said: “Lannigan what—” 
and then he stopped, perhaps because 
he saw the star on Lannigan’s shirt. 

Black Joe moved then! 

Lannigan and all the others were 
quite sure that the shooting was 
over. They were careless. Black Joe’s 
guns were in the hands of the posse. 
Lannigan was thinking that the wise 
thing would be to ride with them into 
the township and then go to join up 
with the Double-C riders. 

Black Joe flung himself at him! 

A posse man loosed a single shot, 
but it went as near to Lannigan as to 
Black Joe, and he did not fire again. 
Lannigan stepped aside swiftly, but 
could not get away from the wild 
lunge. One moment he was standing 
poised, the next Joe had crashed into 
him. Every ounce of the man’s weight, 
added to the venom of his rush, car- 
ried Lannigan down. His head struck 
the hard ground. He felt power- 
ful fingers grabbing his throat, 
followed by a fierce pressure which 
stopped him from breathing. 

There was an odd noise in his ears, 
a terrible blackness, darker than the 
night, in front of his eyes. 

Then the burden eased. 

He was hardly conscious of it. He 
felt the fingers draw away from his 
neck, yet there still seemed a con- 
striction and it was difficult to 
breathe. 

Black Joe was lying unconscious, 
his head bloody from a crack from 
Cray’s pistol. 

There was no more trouble with the 
Double-O men. Cray took charge 
with unaccustomed awkwardness, but 
no one questioned his right. 


“Hamilton, get inside, we want to 
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talk t’yuh.” He signalled one of the 
posse to follow the rancher. “Tim, 
yuh’n the rest get these coyotes into 
Ridge an’-see they-all are locked up. 
Then ywh-ll return to the trail, 
around where yuh say yuh left Pete 
an’ the other Double-C men. By the 
fork, yuh said?” 

“That’s so,” said Tim. 

“Okay.” Cray turned to Lannigan, 
who was breathing more easily but 
was still on his back. Cray had sensed 
that the right thing to do was to 
leave him alone for a while. He was 
unaware of Tim and two members of 
the posse lifting conscious or partly 
conscious men into the saddles, ty- 
ing them securely one after the other 
until they were ready to ride. But he 
was fully aware of Tim Morely’s ap- 
proach, and his words: “We're ridin’, 
Cray.” 

“Okay. If yuh can find any other 
fellers spoilin’ for a fight, bring 
them.” 

“I will, I guess.” 

Lannigan sat up. Tim looked at him 
and grinned and said: “I’ll be seein’ 
yuh, Lannigan,” before he turned 
away. The party rode off. Black Joe 
was still sprawled out, unconscious, 
and Hamilton with his one guard 
was still in the ranch-house. Cray 
said: “Take it easy, Lannigan,” and 
went over to Black Joe. He bent 
down, felt his pulse, stood there for 
a moment looking blankly towards 
Lannigan. He let the big hand drop. 

“I guess I must have hit him plen- 
ty hard,” he said. 


RAY HAD to support Lannigan 
as far as the door. Once there, 
Lannigan was able to walk without 
help, although he was glad when he 
reached a chair and sat down. There 
was whisky and glasses on the table. 
Cray poured out three stiff portions, 
handed one to Lannigan and one to 
the guard, a man named Bartram. 
Only Hamilton, standing with his 
back to the window, without his guns, 
had no drink. 

“Yuh’re asking for trouble.” He ad- 
dressed Lannigan, in a thin, reedy 
voice which was surprisingly like 
Ogden’s. It was because he was ner- 
vous, Lannigan knew. “Yuh’ve no 
right to that badge, an’ when—” 


Cray said: “Shut yuhr trap. Lan- 
nigan’s sworn in.” 

He said shortly: “Yuh know why 
we want yuh, Hamilton.” 

“II guess I’ve no idea. I—” 

“Yuh’ve been workin’ with Corliss. 
Lyin’ won’t help yuh. This time yuh 
can see for yuhrself I’m not Corliss.” 

Hamilton tightened his lips, but 
said nothing. 

Lannigan looked at Cray. “Can yuh 
use a whip, Cray?” 

Cray’s eyes actually lit up. “Why, 
sure,” he said. “Especially on a 
coyote of this kind. I’ll go get one.” 
He hurried out, and Lannigan smiled 
faintly, knowing that there was much 
more in Cray than he had ever 
dreamed. 

He came back, swishing it through 
the air, a fine cowhide whip with a 
long lash. He flicked it out; it went 
within a:couple of inches of Hamil- 
ton’s face, and the rancher backed 
away and banged his head on the 
window. 

Lannigan said: “Yuh’ve ridden 
with Corliss, Hamilton.” 

Hamilton muttered: “I—I had to 
do what I was told. Corliss is my 
owner, he owns this outfit. I—” 

Lannigan said: “That’s a lie. Tandy 
owns it.” 

“Tandy sold out, Tandy sold out 
a long whiles back!” gasped Hamil- 
ton, and once again doubts about 
Tandy’s guilt came strongly to Lan- 
nigan’s mind. “I don’t know why,” 
Hamilton went on, and he seemed 
desperately anxious to talk now. 
“Corliss took over himself two-three 
months back. I didn’t know what he 
was planning until two-three days 
ago. Then it was too late.” 

Lannigan said: “Too 
what?” 

“To back out. By rustling some 
Double-C beeves we—-we had made 
trouble for ourselves. We didn’t re- 
alize Corliss was the owner, we—” 

Lannigan leaned forward and 
poured out another drink. 

“What is Corliss planning?” he 
asked. 

“To—to take over the whole of the 
county !” 

“An’ he’s not working for Tandy?” 

“No, he’s fighting Tandy. He’s got 


late for 
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some power over Tandy, I don’t know 
what.” 


“Why’d he take the Double-C 
beeves?” 

“To make trouble between Grant 
and Tandy.” 


Nearly everything was in Tandy’s 
favour now. 

“Why cid he try to take that big 
herd?” 

“He thought that would start open 
war between Tandy and Grant,” 
Hamilton said. “I told him it was 
crazy. He wanted my men to help 
him. I wouldn't allow it.’ He hesi- 
tated, but when Lannigan said noth- 
ing, he added with a gasp: “It’s true, 
I tell yuh, { wouldn’t allow it!” 

“An’ I suppose yuh wouldn’t allow 
him to ride on Double-C and set fire 
to it, roasting Larry Benson, who 
was wounded, and Long Pat, who 
had to stay there.” 


Hamilton gasped: “That—that 
didn’t happen!” 
Lannigait thrust out his hand. 


There was a burn mark on the back 
of it, and his sleeve was scorched. 

“It happened,” he said. “Now, 
Hamilton, yuh’ve one chance of help- 
in’ yunrself. Just one chance. Where 
does Corliss hide out?” 

“In—in Ridge hills.” 

“We know that. What part’ve the 
hills?” 

Hamilton said: “It’s not far off 
the Ridge, I guess. I couldn’t explain 
just where.” 

“Can yuh lead us there?” 

After a long pause, Hamilton said: 

“Sure. Sure, I can lead yuh there.” 

“Then that’s what yuh’ll do,” Lan- 
nigan said, “an’ if yuh make trouble 
or give any warning, yuh’ll get lead 
in the back—a lot of lead.” 


| | eee and Cray got food 
from the kitchen. Hamilton 
either would not or could not eat. 
The others ate well. Lannigan put 
other questions to Hamilton, and the 
whole picture gradually built itself 
up in his mind. It started from the 
fact that Corliss had a hold over 
Tandy, Hamilton did not know what 
it was. And for some time, Corliss 
had been taking over various of Tan- 
dy’s possessions, including the other 
outfits. Only Double-C and Arrow- 


head were not formally owned by 
Corliss, it seemed, but Hamilton was 
sure of one thing. There were no 
riders at the smaller outfits. Until 
the war with Double-C was over, 
Corliss -had let those outfits look af- 
ter themselves. 

Hamilton said that Corliss had 
about thirty men in the hills. At most, 
Lannigan knew that the posse would 
number fifteen. But with the danger 
of an attack from the rear apparently 
gone, the chances were much bright- 
er. 

He stood up abruptly. “Let’s ride,” 
he said, and all of them went out. 
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ANNIGAN and the 
men with him reached 
the fork trail and 
waited until Tim 
Morely and Bartram 
arrived. They had 
with them three other 
riders; so they were 
seven strong, plus 
Hamilton and the Double-C men. Tim 
said: “Double-C are spaced out in 
twos, watching the Ridge.” The 
whole party rode along, Tim in the 
lead. Now and again he let out an 
eerie cry, the cry of a coyote. And 
suddenly it was answered. 

Two men appeared out of the dark- 
ness. 

“I’ve brought Lannigan an’ oth- 
ers,’ Tim said. There was a murmur 
of greetings between them all, and 
Tim went on: “Where's Pete?” 

“Further along,” said a Double-C 
man. 

“How many of yuh are there in 
all?” asked Lannigan. 

“Seven.” 

“Making fourteen,” Lannigan 
mused. “I guess that’s enough.” 

They rode along, and found Pete 
with two other riders and, a little fur- 
ther along, the remaining two men. 
The whole party was together for the 
first time. It was clear that none of 
them were under any illusion as to 
the task they were facing. None of 
them questioned Lannigan’s leader- 
ship. 

He turned to Hamilton. 
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“Which is the best way up?” he 
demanded. 

“T—I guess it’s all guarded,” Ham- 
witon said. “Since the girl was taken 
away the other night, Corliss hasn’t 
taken risks. He has a man stationed 

very two-three hundred yards.” 

Lanaigan said: “Yuh sure?” 

“I'm dead sure. I reckon they can 
hear us,” Hamilton added, nervously. 
“Maybe they don’t know how many 
of us there are, but sound travels up 
that ridge. Yuh can’t surprise them.” 

“Can’t. we? We can try, I guess.” 
He kept his voice low as he went 
on: “Can ali’ve yuh hear me?” 

There were inurmurs of assent 
from every cne. 

“Then listen. TP’ll take Cray, Pete 
and one other—yuh, Bartram, if 
yuh’re ready for it—aa’ Hamilton. 
We'll go up further back, nearer tie 
trail, The rest of yuh will make an 
attack on the Ridge about here. Don’t 
take chances, just make plenty’ve 
noise. Under that noise, we'll get up 
top. Hamilton can lead us to the hide- 
out—and he will,” he added, grimly. 
“Give us fair time—say, half an hour. 
Then withdraw and head for the Fall. 
Yuh can get up the ridge easier there 
than any place. Yuh can ride along 
the trail at the top of the Ridge and 
yuh shouldn’t have all that trouble. 
Around sun-up, yuh’ll be near here. 
That all clear?” 

Some one said: “Sure.” 

“My party won’t take action until 
dawn,” Lannigan said, “and as soon as 
there’s trouble, yuh’il be there to ride 
in to help. I’ll try an’ send one man 
to tell yuh just where to come, but 
maybe yuh’'ll have to listen for the 
trouble and then start quick. Is that 
all clear?” 

A man 
Lannigan?” 

“For two reasons. We don’t want 
Corliss and his men to know one 
party’s at the top of the Ridge, and 
under the cover of yuhr attack we 
won't be noticed—that’s if it goes 
right,” he added, and there was a 
faint laugh in his voice. “We’ve got 
to hope that it will. The other reason 
—we want to get Tandy and Jem 
Grant alive. If we all attacked at 
once, we might win but those two 
wauld nrohahlv he shot. An’ mavbe 


asked: “Why split up, 


we wouldn’t win,” he added, grimly. 
“It seems to me the best chance. Are 
yuh-all agreeing?” 

No one said “No.” 


said Lannigan. “We'll 


then Hamiiton, then Bartram and 
then Pete—tlittle Pete, fully recov- 
ered from his wound, as eager to 
fight as any of them there. 

The moon had long since set. 

They reached the fork trail. For 
five-ten minutes they waited, and 
then suddenly thcre was an outburst 
of shooting further along. The other 
party had started to time. 

He got off his horse and Cray 
followed suit. They started to climb 
the Ridge. The others were to wait 
until they had dealt with the two 
riders, planus fur just such an emer- 
gency had been made. 

Climbing up that Ridge was not 
easy. But for the shooting further 
along which was fiercer and louder 
now, they must have been heard. 

Cray got to the top first, as he had 
once before. 

Lannigan hauled himself over the 
edge. 


UTLINED against the sky were 

two outlaw riders, looking 
towards the fighting. They had a fine 
view of all that happened further 
along the trail, but they suspected 
nothing. On tip-toe, Lannigan and 
Cray went forward. They had both 
guns out—Lannigan held his right for 
shooting, his left-hand gun by the 
barrel. Cray moved likewise. They 
reached the two silent spectators; 
then one of the horses threw up its 
head! 

Cray jumped forward. 

Lannigan thought: “No shooting, 
there mustn't be shooting!” and he 
also leapt forward. The man he had 
sclectcd had been warned by the 
horse’s movement, and half-turned, a 
hand aiready on his gun. Lannigan 
smashed the side of his head with the 
butt of one Colt. The man tagk the 
full force of the blow and tumbled 
from the saddle. But the other man 
was still up, and grabbed Cray’s wrist. 
Suddenly there was a spurt of flame 
and the roar of a shot. Cray gasped 
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and sagged. Lannigan thought: “Two 
shots’ are no worse than one,” and 
fired. The rider reared up in the 
saddle, then slumped down and fell. 

Lannigan called down: “It's okay.” 
Then he stood absolutely still, afraid 
that the shooting here had been herd 
and that men might come riding fast. 
There was no sound, no suggestion 
of trouble. For the first time he 
dared to think of Cray. He hurried to 
the man’s side. Cray was already get- 
ting up, and Lannigan asked: 
“Where'd he get yuh?” 

“Shoulder, I guess.” 
was thick with pain. 

“Let me see,” said Lannigan. 

Cray winced when he touched the 
shoulder. Lannigan knew in a moment 
that the bone was smashed, the bullet 
was probably still there. In that dark- 
ness there was nothing he could do, 
and a light might bring trouble. He 
said: “Yuh’d better ride for Ridge, 
and see Jordan. Think yuh can make 
it?” 

“I’m ridin’ with yuh,” Cray said. 

“The quicker that shoulder—” 

“I’m ridin’ with yuh,” Cray repeat- 


Cray’s voice 


ed. 

“Help the others,” Cray grunted. 

Lannigan did so. First Bartram 
came over, then three horses, then 
Hamilton. Hamilton was cowed into 
complete submission. Pete helped up 
the remaining horses and soon they 
were all on top of the Ridge. Pete 
advised Cray to ride into the town. 
Cray made the same answer, and Pete 
shrugged his shoulders and did not 
argue. 

Lannigan turned to Hamilton. 
“How far from here is Corliss?” 

“Three-four miles, I guess.” 

“Yuh’ll lead the way,” Lannigan 
said, “and I’ll be right behind yuh 
with a knife, Hamilton. One false 
move, and yuh’ll be as dead as Black 
Joe.” 

Hamilton muttered: “I'll help yuh 
all I can.” 

They had tied up the wounded out- 
laws. Both men might die during the 
rest of the night, but none of the 
party worried about that. As they set 
off Lannigan was thinking that with- 
in an hour they would be in sight of 
Corliss’s hide-out. 


The shooting had stopped further 
along. 

Lannigan thought: “We might get 
through quickly.” 

The ride was slow and wearisome. 
Now and again Cray grunted when 
his shoulder, bandaged as well as 
Lannigan could do it, was jolted. 
There was little other sound. Hamil- 
ton certainly knew the way, and, 
after nearly an hour’s ride, he turned 
his head and whispered: 

“We're getting near.” 

“How near?” 

“Yuh should see a fire almost any 
time.” 


E WAS RIGHT. There was a 
.fire glowing. Corliss and his 
men felt so safe there that they had 
not worried to keep it inside a shack. 
The firelight showed three or four 
shacks, many horses in a big corral 
and several men lounging about in 
the open. There was another man, 
quite near. Lannigan to feel uneasy. 
Corliss had placed guards near the 
camp as well as on the Ridge. He 
must have sent a strong party to the 
fight further along; how could he 
manage that with only thirty men?” 
Hamilton whispered: “There’s a 
guard.” 
ae pass yuh,” Lannigan whispered 
ck. 


A cry from Hamilton, then, and the 
whole camp would have been warned. 
Lannigan felt his heart racing as he 
squeezed past the man, then climbed 
from the saddle. The guard obviously 
suspected nothing. He was just inside 
a belt of trees which surrounded the 
clearing. 

Lannigan was within two yards of 
him, his knife bared. 

Another step, and 
flashed— 

A minute later, he was back with 
the others. 

“We're safe enough from this side,” 
he said. “I guess we’ll wait.” 

It wanted an hour to dawn. Waiting 
for an hour within sight of the en- 
campment was going to be difficult, 
but dawn was the time he could ex- 
pect his other party to ride in. 

Pete stepped softly to his side. 

“Need we wait?” he asked. 
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“I’ve been wondering,” Lannigan 
said, “I—” 

Hamilton, standing a little way off, 
took a step towards the clearing. Lan- 
nigan saw him out of the corner of 
his eyes. In a flash, Lannigan moved 
towards him. Hamiiton turned round 
and sent him one scared glance, then 
stood quite still. 


Lannigan said: “So yuh’d try, 
would yuh?” 
Bartram had followed. He said 


savagely: “We ought to kill the 
coyote.” 

“We need him for evidence,” Lan- 
nigan said. 

They dealt with Hamilton as they 
had dealt with his men at Double-O. 
As they did so, Lannigan weighed up 
the situation. Cray was no better now 
than half a man There were three, 
only three, effectives. It would be 
madness to take a chance now. He 
said so to Pete, who grunted assent. 
They settled down to wait until 
dawn. : 

Three or four outlaws rode in soon 
afterwards. They went to the middle 
of the three shacks. One of them went 
inside, the others waited. Voices 
travelled faintly across the clearing. 
Then the man came out again. 

Corliss appeared on the threshold. 
He raised his voice, and suddenly 
men appeared from all over the clear- 
ing, hidden until then in the shadows. 
Lannigan watched, his lips tightening. 
Hamilton had lied; there were at 
least twenty-five men here. Corliss’s 
strength could not be less than fifty. 

Suddenly, on impulse, Lannigan 
moved. 

“Y’ll be seein’ yuh,” he said to Pete. 
“Do what was planned if I don’t 
come. back.” 

In that mement he had felt a des- 
perate need to hear what Corliss said. 
The men were gathering about him to 
take orders. 

Lannigan skirted the belt of trees. 

Three men were walking from a 
bush near where they had been lying. 
He walked softly after them. 

Corliss’ metallic voice rose sud- 
denly. 

“Listen, all’ve yuh. Lannigan and. 
his party have ridden towards the 
Fall. They’ll come up that way. We 
won't be in time to stop them. What 
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we have got is eight-nine men behind 
them. Yuh-all will ride out and meet 
them by White Rock. I don’t want 
one’ve them alive—d’yuh hear me? 
Not one alive.” 


S267 


E HAD forgotten his 
own danger in the 
danger which faced 
the party riding in. 
He blamed himself. 
He should have real- 
ized that Corliss 
would be up to all the 
<= tricks. The truth, 
which he did not admit then, was 
that Corliss was too strong in num- 
bers to be beaten by ordinary tactics. 
In such fighting as was soon to start, 
numbers counted most. 


Lannigan was on the fringe of the 
{ 


main party. 

He joined them as they led horses 
out of the corral. He took a horse 
which was already saddled for quick 
action but which no one else claimed. 
He rode with the main party to the 
trees and then took the first oppor- 
tunity to move to one side. For a 
breathless moment he waited, lest he 
had been noticed. No one had done 
so, all were pressing forward. He 
rode towards the spot where he had 
left his friends. He knew that he 
might be in danger if he went in the 
saddle, so he climbed down and ap- 
proached on foot. The noise of mov- 
ing riders rustled everywhere and 
helped to drown the sound of his 
own movements. 

He saw Hamilton, lying trussed up, 
and Bartram and Pete near him. Cray 
was standing a little way off. 

He whispered: “Pete, hold yuhr 
fire.” He crept forward, seeing them 
watching, with hands on their guns, 
afraid of a trick. He stood up and was 
recognized. In a moment he was with 
them talking urgently. 

“Before our men reach White Rock, 
they’ve got to be warned,” he said. 
“There’s only yuh to warn them. Do 
yuh know the hill country well 
enough to—” 


Cray said: “I do, I guess. I know’ve 
Two-three riders can 


a short cut. 
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(Continued From Page 8?) 
make it, a big bunch like them 
coyotes can’t. I'll ride.” 

Lannigan hesitated. 

“T’ll ride,” Cray said. “Me’n Bart- 
ram, I suggest. We can head off the 
others. Mebbe I can find a way of 
leadin’ them back here. At worst, I 
c’n save them from that ambush.” He 
drew in his breath. “I’ll ride,” he re- 
peated. 

Pete and Lannigan helped him into 
the saddle. 

Pete said: “That’s that, I guess. 
There’s no more we can do.” 

“There’s one thing,” said Larinigan, 
slowly. 

“What's that?” 

“Get Corliss.” 

Pete drew in his breath. 

“Corliss is the one man who holds 
these fellows together,” Lannigan 
went on. “Without him, I guess, they 
will break up, even if it’s only by 
quarrelling among themselves. 
There’s a chance of that, anyway. We 
can get Corliss, who’s still here, an’ 
maybe free Tandy and Grant. We 
would learn plenty. There aren’t 
above three-four men left as guards.” 

Pete said: “I’m with yuh, I guess. 
How’ll yuh start?” 

“There’s only one way,” said Lan- 
nigan. “We'll ride an’ we'll ride fast 
up to the shack. We can get there 
before they realize what is happen- 
ing.” 

“Ready,” Pete said, laconically. 

“Let’s ride.” 

They reached the edge of the clear- 
ing without raising any alarm, and 
then they kneed their horses. From 
walking pace, their hoofs thundered 
wildly on the turf. Between the edge 
of the clearing and the shack were 
two hundred yards of clear ground. 

And dawn was breaking; there was 
more light. 


’ 


SHOT rang out, a second, Lan- 
nigan crouched low in the sad- 


| dle in that short desperate burst. Pete 


was almost touching him. Another 
shot came and a third, but they were 
travelling too fast to be hit. As they 
neared the door of the shack, it 
opened and Corliss appeared, guns 
in his hands. 

Lannigan fired at him with both 
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guns, riddling the doorway. There 
was no time for quarter, no time for 
compunction. The bullets roared out 
as Corliss was standing there, an easy 
target. Someone inside shouted. Cor- 
liss went down. A bullet struck Lan- 
nigan’s shoulder, hich up. He reached 
the dcorway, leant down and jumped 
over Corliss. who was still on the 
floor of the shack. The fact that the 
man was helviess hardlv seemed cred- 
ible. 

Men were rushing forward now. 

Lannigan shouted: “Inside, Pete, 
we'll hold them off!” 

There was the one chance, to get 
inside, to fight against any attack, 
and to win time to think and to plan. 
There was nothing else to do. 

There were two lamps burning in 
the shack. 

Tandy was in one corner, Jem 
Grant by the wall. Lannigan hardly 
noticed the most significant thing at 
first-—Grant had a gun in his hand. 
Grant, a prisoner, was armed! 

Pete tumbled in. Lannigan heaved 
Corliss out of the way and slammed 
the door. Two bullets entered, one 
buried itseJ£ in the wall, one smashed 
a window. The door was shut tightly 
and the bullets thudded against it. 

Lannigan looked down at Corliss. 
A glance was enough to tell him that 
the man was dead. Not once had they 
met face to face until that wild ride, 
and Corliss was dead, the outlaws had 
no leader. 

Pete said: “It won’t be easy.” 

“I guess not,” said Lannigan, and 
turned to Grant. “Glad to see yuh 
again, Grant,” he said—and then he 
saw the Colt in the rancher’s hand, 
pointing towards him, covering him 
and covering Fete. 

ms * *% 
RANT stood there, scowling; the 
man who had never smiled. 
Grant, armed, covering his rescuers. 
It did not make sense. 

Grant said: “Yuh’ve made some 
mistakes, Lannigan.” 

Pete gaped. “Jem, yuh—” 

“Shut yuhr mouth!” 

Any doubt in Lannigan’s mind of 
the significance of this faded abrupt- 
ly. Grant worked with Corliss. In a 
flash, he understood how simple it 

(Continued On Page 92) 
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(Continued From Page $1) 


jhad been. Grant, pretending Tandy 
had been the cause of the trouble but 
knowing that Tandy was not. Grant, 
working up feeling against Tandy; 
Grant, betraying the mission to cap- 
ture Tandy, sending word to Corliss, 
who had immediately raced to Ar- 
rowhead. If Grant had his way, Cor- 
liss would have reached Arrowhead 
first. 

Grant had rustied his own beeves, 
to make himself seem a victim. All 
the things that were not understood 
became clear then. 

Grant said: “Yes, yuh’ve made mis- 
takes, Lannigan.” 

Lannigan did not answer. Pete 
stirred—and Grant fired once, hit 
Pete’s right hand, then turned back 
as if it did not count with him. Pete 
stared down at his wounded hand, 
at blood dripping from it. Ne was 
dazed, but not only from pain. 

A man called out from the clear- 
ing: “Mr. Grant, yuh okay?” 

“I’m okay,” Grant called. “TU 
open up ina minute.” He looked back 
at Lannigan with a faint smile on his 
lips, the first Lannigan had ever seen. 
“Yuh’re mighty surprised, Lannigan,” 
he said. “Yuh aren’t the only one. 
Tandy was kind of surprised. So 
was—” 

Lannigan said: 
of yuhrself.” 

Grant laughed. It was an 
sound. 

“I’m mighty proud,” he said, after 
a pause. He glanced at Tandy. “It’s 
been a fight between us for a long 
time. Only I didn’t let Tandy know I 
was fighting all the time. And I was 
clever, Lannigan. I wanted Tandy’s 
outfits. I wanted to own Ridge 
County, and I do! I needed a weapon 
against which Tandy couldn’t fight. 
I found one. Tandy’s son.” 

Tandy opened his lips, 
them again. 

Pete said: 
crazy.” 

“Be quiet!” Grant snapped at him. 
“Tandy’s son—Corliss. As bad as 
they come. He suited me fine. I 
brought him here and strengthened 
his forces. Corliss was to cause all 
the trouble. I was to suffer a little—I 
have suffered, haven’t I? And no one 


ee ee a 


“Yuh sound proud 


ugly 


and shut 


“Yuh-—-vuh’re talking 
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will know the truth, Lannigan. When 
it’s over, Corliss will be dead—he 
would have ridden out, anyway. 
Tandy would be dead, killed by Cor- 
liss. There won't be any one to take 
over this county except me.” 

Pete gasped: “But—but the fire—” 

This time Grant answered him. 

“I shall operate Double-C from 
Double-O. I want the people to think 
I’ve suffered badly. I want them to 
think I've driven Corliss and his men 
away. I want no trouble with the 
Federal authorities or Ogden. Yuh 
see how easy it will be, Lannigan? 
All the years I’ve been planning for 
this, using everything to make Tandy 
look guilty of all that’s happened, 
I’ve kept one thing in mind. No one 
must suspect me. No one ever has— 
except Jong Pat. He died to-night.” 

Lannigan drew in a sharp breath. 

Grant went on: “Tandy once owned 
most of this county, yuh know that. 
Everywhere I turned, I was stopped 
by Tandy. I couldn’t move without 
him, I couldn’t get past him. He 
wanted complete possession, so did 
I.” He laughed again that ugly sound. 
“He was a mean cuss but he foucht 
the way he thought was fair. I didn’t. 
That’s the difference. But no one will 
ever know, Lannigan. I hated Tan- 
dy.” Grant spoke as if the old man 
were not there, were dead. “I did 
everything I could to put people 
against him. I worked on Doc Jordan 
—Mrs. Pardoe—every one I could.” 
He seemed to tire of talking, now, and 
paused for a moment. Then he 
grinned. “Yes, even his wife! They’ve 
never been man and wife. After they 
were married I told her—” 

Tandy said: “Now I understand.” 
He spoke very simply. 

Grant said: “That won’t do yuh any 
good. I told her all anyon: could 
about Tandy, and she didn’t like it. 
Tandy was jealous, but yuh ought to 
know that by now. If yuh hadn’t 
ridden in, Lannigan, a lot of things 
might have been different, but the 
end would have been the same. And 
this is the end. After yuhr other party 
has been wiped out, all’ve these men 
will ride out. They’ll be well paid. 
I’ve arranged for Federal troops to 
be here in a week’s time. That was to 

(Continued Oa Page 94) 
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(Continued From Page 93) 
make sure that Corliss and his men 
went off; they might have tried to 
take over from me if I didn’t take 
that precaution. Now yuh’ve finished 
Corliss for me, that’s saved me some 
money.” 

Pete spoke again, in a strangled 
voice. “Grant, those men ridin’ into 
ambush are yuhr men, they’ve worked 
for years at Double-C.” 

Grant snapped: “So had Long Pat. 
So had yuh.” He laughed again. “We 
needn’t talk any more,” he said, and 
raised his gun. 

Tandy jumped at him. 

All of them had forgotten Tandy, 
even Lannigan. Now he jumped and 
Grant half-turned in surprise. He 
fired twice. A bullet struck Tandy in 
the chest, but Lannigan and Pete 
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line and you'll soon give it full j 
time, For a quick start send $3.60 for complete demonstrator out- i 
Pencil demonstrators 


which went through Jem Grant’s 
head... 

When they turned to Tandy, he 
was dead. 

* * * 
ROM OUTSIDE there came a 
sharp cry: “Yuh okay, Mr. 
Grant?” 

There was a pause, one of great 
danger. In it Lannigan, with the facts 
weighing heavily upon him, hardly 
knew how to find his voice. But he 
did find it. 

“T’m okay,” he said. “Yuh can come 
in.” 

Was his voice like Grant’s—suffi- 
ciently like Grant’s? There was an- 
other pause, then footsteps. Lannigan 
motioned to the side of the door. He 
himself opened it carefully. Pete be- 
gan to shoot, and startled men 
dropped their hands to their guns too 
late. Two turned tail and raced to- 
wards the corral, two were left in 
front of the door. 

Lannigan said: “Let ’em ride. Yuh 
can use both hands mighty well, 
Pete.” 

Pete gulped, looked at his right 
hand, so shattered and bloody; looked 
at Grant and Tandy, gulped again, 
and then said: “What—what about 
the others?” 

“If I know Cray, he’ll get to our 
party first. It won’t be difficult afteg 

te 
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YHEN THE Federal troops ar- 
rived, six days afterwards, 
they found Ridge City guiet, the 
range itself fairly quiet, but spas- 
modic trouble ‘in Double-C land and 
in the Ridge Hills. They organized 
themselves to clear the hills, a patrol 
of thirty men who would finish their 
job before they came back. 


Cray and Pete were at Mrs. Par- 
doe’s, recovering slowly. 

The whole story was 
throughout Ridge City. 

The first to hear it had been 
Marion. Lannigan told her, sitting in 
a smail room at Mrs. Pardoe’s. There 
was a bandage on Marion’s shoulder, 
but the tiny wound would soon be 
healed. She was dressed in black. She 
listened to Lannigan’s slow, halting 
story. There were tears in her eyes 
when he talked of Tandy, of Grant’s 
story, of the deliberate poisoning of 
her mind against her husband. 


known 


Lannigan left her, with Mrs. Par- } 


doe. 

Against Jordan’s advice, he went 
into the hills. The outlaws, realizing 
they had no chance against the troop- 
ers, were aiready thinning out. In 
one brush with them, a trooper shot 
a tall, bow-legged Mexican, and as 


Lannigan watched the man walking | ——.. 


into captivity, he saw also the marks 
his boots made. They were like 
theynarks made, what seemed an age 
ago, in the ground near a desert 
water-hole. 

The troop wondered why he started 
to laugh. 

In ten days, he was back in Ridge 
City. Among the first people he saw 
was Mrs. Pardoe. He asked how Mari- 
on was. 


“She’s at Arrowhead,” Mrs. Pardoe 
said. “Tim Morely’s with her, so is 
Cray. They’re waiting, I guess.” 

“Waiting for what?” asked Lanni- 
gan. 

Mrs. Pardoe said: “It’s yuhr turn to 
guess.” 

Lannigan went there after sundown. 
As he approached, he saw a white 
dress showing in the light from the 
window. He saw the white dress move. 
He heard Marion catch her breath. 

He had guessed right. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGR-+ 
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THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
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Refore me, a Notary Puvlic in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis H. 
SiJberkleit, who, having becn duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and suys that he is the pubiisher 
of the Real Western Sturies and thut the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, managemene (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekiy news- 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
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required by the act of August 24, 1912, as amend- 
ed by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 
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lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Louis if. Siiverkleit. 241 
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Ww. Lowndes, 241 Church Street, New York 13, 
N.Y.; Managing editor, Robert W. Lowndes, 241 
Church Street, New York 13, N.¥.; Business man- 
ager, Maurice Coyne, 241 Church Street, New York 


13, N.Y. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunuer the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) Colum- 
bia Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New 
York 13, N.Y.; Louis H. Silberkleit, 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N.Y.; Maurice Coyne, 241 
Church Street, New York 13, N.¥.; Harold Ham- 
mond, 241 Church Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
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cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as truetee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believo 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or _ distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is— (This information is required 
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newspapers only.) 


LOUIS H. SILBERKLBIT 
(Signature of Publisher) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1949. Maurice Coyne (My commise- 
sion expires March 30, 1950). (SEAL) 


B® THE year 1853, Humbug was 
a small western settlement, where 
miners lived. There were no women 
present in this rough frontier place. 
However, one day, a group of min- 
ers walkcd down the nearby creek. 
They discovered wearing apparel 
hanging on the bushes near 2 cabin 
that indicated the presence of 4 
woman and a child. The news spread 
rapidly from the head to the mouth 
of the creek. And on the next Sun- 
day, there appeared before the cabin 
no less than a hundred miners, 
dresscd in their gorgeous woolen 
shirts and patched pants. 

In those days it was not uncom- 
mon to see an old miner passing 
through a town with a pick, shovel, 
and a pan on his back. And as you 
gazed at his retreating form, you 
could read “Albant Mills Superfine, 
50 lbs.” in large letters on the patch 
on the seat of his pants. The miners 
had selected a spokesman for the 
occasion in the person of “Old Uncle 
Gilbert.” The boys surrounded the 
cabin, and “Uncle Gilbert” mounted 
a convenient stump, loudly hailed 
the inmates of the cabin. A gentle- 
man-—alt miners were gentlemen in 
those days—made his appearance. 
And “Uncle Gilbert” made the f *- 
lowing address: 

“Honored Sir. Do not for a mo- 
ment be alarmed at this demonstra- 
tion, for I assure you these gentle- 
men are auiet, peaceful miners, who 
were once partially civilized. Many 
of us have been in the mines one, 
two, or three years, without having 
had the pleasure of gazing upon a 
woman or a child. 

“A day or two ago, in passing 
here, some of us noticed, hanging 


A Female Comes To 
Humbug 
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upon those bushes, garments, that ae- 
noted the ,resence of a woman and 
a child—that is to say, unless we 
have forgotten the garments worn 
in our childhood, and those of our 
mothers and sisters. Upon being in- 
formed of the suspicions of the 
brothers regarding the cabin and its 
inmates, we at once called a mass 
meeting, and resolved to proceed as 
a committee of the whole to inves- 
tigate, being reassured by the wisest 
of us, that our mothers were women, 
and that singular as it may appear 
to you, we were once children. 

“Now, my dear sir, allow me in be- 
half of my fellow miners and myself 
to tender to you and yours a hearty 
welcome to Humbug and the sur- 
rounding camps. Be assured that we 
congratulate ourselves on this most 
welcome addition to our community, 
believing it will prove a benefit to 
each of us, inasmuch as it will re- 
mind us of home and mother. 

“My dear sir, you can be assured 
that your wife and child will be sa- 
cred objects to us, and while they 
cast their lots among us rough and 
somewhat uncouth miners, will be as 
safe from insult or danger as they 
would be within the limits of the 
capital of our country, surrounded 
by an army of police. 

“Again, we bid you welcome to 
Humbug, and may God bless you, 
your wife and child.” 

At the close of this address the 
gentleman brought to the door a 
most beautiful woman and child and 
responded to “Uncle Gilbert’s” re- 
marks in a very happy manner. Then 
everyone cheered and the miners 
went on their way happy because a 
female had come to town. Chivalry 
had not yet died and the ghosts of 
King Arthur’s men could be happy 
over their counterparts in woolen 
shirts, patched trousers, and pistols. 
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AUDELS CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES ~4 VOLS. $6 


Inside Information for Camentets, Builders, Joiners, Building Mechanics—all Wood- 
workers, 1600 mages: 3700 diagrams: flexible: pocket size. Short-cut instructions, new 
theds, ideas, sclutions, plans, systems—groney saving suggestions. An easy progres- 
eive course for the apprentice.’ A practical daily helper and Quick Reference for the 
mester worker. A Helping Hand to Hasier and Better Work and Better Pay. To get this 
aid for yourcelf, simply Gif in and mail the FREE COUPON below. 
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4a 3 y OM A new 2d’tion—-just out! A Dractical, illustreted, Reference Library and Study-Course 

Vols. g & for Master kiurcbors, Iurneyine » and As. csusce Steamiltters, Gas Fitters and Helpers, 
Yy Sheet Metal Wok. vers “faster Builders, Engineere and all Bulldiog 4 de 

Students. {670 pages: 6642 diagrams; flexible: poeket size. Guides explain all the 
principles, advances and short cuts of the V’is:cbing end Heating trede. Contain in- 
structions on how to figure and estimate jobs Use FREE COUPON below to examine, 
without obligation, this valuable work, 
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AUDELS MASGNS AND EUIL HERS G GuIDES—4 vols. $6 


A complete, iliustrated trade reference 11 for Bricklayers, Ceme 
Plasterers, Tile Setters and Stono Mésong, including 2 practical outline of Poke Ge 
struction. {100 pages; 2067 diagrams; fiexihie; gecket size. A practical Trade Assistant 
explaining modern methods of masvnry cunstruction. Easy to understand and apply. A 
reliable and authentic reference work and study-course for Master journeyman and Young 
Mechanic. Uso FREE COUPON below and find cut for your aa6 
self, without obligation, whether this eet till benecit you, books on the subjec bject, 
INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON: SiG beck 42 year 
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Bricklaying, tools, ma-} eling; How to figure brick —____ ett, 
terials; ick =©designs,{ work; Safe loads, piers,j Plasterers eagrecment; gor iss Ih 
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PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY =-1 VOL. $4|2cara More and You Will Earn More$ 
J _ Audelo Handy Book of Practical Electricity 1s 0 simplified Ready | ., {naw Jour, 3ob end gou'll never es rps! 


eference Co in ong pocket size velume—for Engineers, 
fessiona eoineosed Students. 049 eae 2600 diagrams} Learn your trade thoroughly by easy reading. This cou- 


Mui flexible bound. A reliable authority and elper for every} Don ig your opportunity for advancement and better pay. 
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find out, without obligation, how 
this handy book will help you in 
your daily work. 
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I OCCUPATION ..cccccccccccscsvccscccccsccccvescees 


NEED MONEY? 


You Don't Invest a Cent! 
I Furnish Everything—FREE! 


That’s right — I plan to give it to you for absolutely nothing — FREE. You 
don’t invest a penny, now or ever! Rush the coupon Today — be in this 
splendidly profitable business next week. 

Yow can be the direct factory man handling’ the line of this 46-year-old 
million-dollar company — the Leader in its field, 


FIT MEN AND WOMEN! 


Over 150 smart styles in Comfort-Fit- 
ting! shoes for value-wise men and 
women. You handle this superb 
line of dress, work, sport shoes 
with scores of exclusive fea- 
tures. Expanded new wom- 
en’s line opens BIGGER 
profit opportunities — 
more sales per call! 
Leather jackets, 
raincoats, sport 
shirts bring 
extra ine 

coms, 


Velvet-Eez 


Here's Why It's BETTER 


Everybody wears shoes. You can start your business by sell- 
ing a pair to a friend your brother, father, mother, sister 
or wife—get a pair yourself. That will prove the fine 
quality leather—superb craftsmanship—exclusive features— 
fashion-right styling—money saving value—and the UN- 
EQUALLED comfort-FIT! 

¥rom then on your income is up to your own ability’ and 
determination. Every day is Big Earning day for happy, 
established Mason Shoe Salesman who are fortunate to work 
with the LEADING line in the field. 


Here’s What You Get 


You get the benefit of big, powerful ads in magazines like 
the Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, etc. People 
know Mason, are eager to get the Special Personal Fitting 
Service we advertise for your benefit. Remember, we pay 
for all this advertising to make you known as @ Mason 
Certified Shoe Fitter—it doesn’t cost you a cent. 


Whether you have experience or not, our potent program 
of continuing selling help and training is devoted to put- 
ting more money in your pocket— Completa Sales Outfit; 
Sales Getting Ideas prepared for you by 5,000 Successful 
Salesmen; Door Opener Gifts for Prospects; Special Selling 
Events and Prizes each month; advice from the most suc- 
cessful men in the organization. All are YOURS when you 
tie up with the Leader. 


LEO DE MATO, who ave- 
rages six sales per day, says: 
“T have over 645 customers. The 
Mason Line with commissions up 
to $3.00 a pair is really SWELL!’’ 
And L.D. Van Gundy says, ‘‘I have aver- 
aged $5.00 an hour profit for every hour 
selling’’. These exceptional men show the 
way to really BIG EARNINGS—what they 
can do, you may do! 


HORSEHIDE 
LEATHER JACKETS 


Plenty of buyers waiting 
in your neighborhood for 
these fine leather jackets, 
at far-below-store prices. 
(raincoats, too.) Included 
in your FREE Sales Out- 
fit. Simply mail Coupon. 


MASON 


AIR CUSHIONS 
Exclusive Velvet-Eez Air 
Cushion shoe cradles foot 
on 10,000 tiny air bub- 
bles. Ten-second demon- 
stration practically Guar- 
antees profitable Sales. 
Demonstrator included in 
FREE Selling Outfit. 
Mail coupon today. 


REMEMBER... 


Mason Velvet-Eez Shoes 
are backed by the Good 
Housekeeping Guarantee 
Seal, so neither you nor 
your customers c&n lose a 
dime—and you have 
everything to gain. Mail 
Coupon Today. 


y SHOE MFG. CO. 


Dept. 14-492 “Chippews-Falis, Wis. 


Rusk Coupen’ Today? 


MASON SHOE MFG. CO. 

Dept. M-492, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Put me in a ‘‘shoe.store business’’. Rush 
me great FREE Sample Outfit featuring 
Air Cushion shoes, Leather jackets—other 
fast-selling shoes and ents. Show 
me how your National advertising makes 
amore customers and profits for me. 
Send everything free and prepaid, (My 
own ghoe size is—). 


Name .secsccccessesevsvcsessecee 
AdGreSS -seerecesresceseresseeseee 


TOWN seeeeseveecves State seees 
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BEFORE Bumps, bulges, big INTERLOCKING HANDS NOW «5 Window and protrud- 


* ‘ = 
“corporation,” sloppy appearance, pot OF FIRM SUPPORT ing stomach pushed back in. Front level. 


belly. Clothes looked awful. Looked ten BStp 3 "p2StTENeR' ihe wer, Pot belly picked up and tucked away. 


clasp hands across abdomen asshown Waist line evene . Clothes lo 
years older. and press up and in. Feel good? d out. C look and 
That’s how you'll feel when you put feel swell. Looks years younger. 

on the BELLY-FLATTENER. No leg 


Le gees ne ee SEND NO MONEY! 
ORDER THE BELLY-FLATTENER ON APPROVAL! 


WARD GREEN CO., Dept.M 2 | 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Rush BELLY-FLATTENER in Plain Wrapper ON APPROVAL 
by Return Mail. I'll pay postman $2.98 plus postage. If not thrilled 
and delighted with the immediate results, I may return it in 10 days 
for immediate refund. (Special Large Sizes 48 to 60 — $3.98) 


Convince yourself! See the difference 
with your own eyes. Try BELLY-FLAT- 
TENER at our expense. If you’re not 
delighted wih the immediate results, re- 
turn in 10 days for immediate refund. 
BELLY-FLATTENER sent by Return 
Mail. Don’t wait another minute. Mail 
coupon TODAY! NOW! 


*Trade Mark. Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 


Waist Measure. 


OI enclose $2.98 (or $3.98 for sizes 48 to 60). You pay postage. 

GR Allee BOG sccsissacecessitiscsssesse extra detachable crotch pieces (75¢ each, 
8 for $2.00). 
et! 


